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TABLE ADORNMENT. 


THE FANCIES AND FASCINATIONS OF GLASS WARE. 


HAT good housekeeper does not exist 
who can look with unadmiring eye upon 
a fine collection of what, in modern par- 
lance, is termed crystal. Transparent, 
pure, polished, sparkling and iridescent, 
it adorns the table with an elegance 
of which even silver and porcelain are 
destitute. Beautiful in form and texture, 
incorruptible, flawless, superior to the 
action of oils, acids and pigments yet 
readily responding to care or careless- 
ness, the very fragility of cut glass adds 
immeasurably to the value. A late visit 
to one of the first manufactories in this 
country serves to increase our admira- 
tion for this portion of the table-service. 
How little she can appreciate the 

finished production who only sees it in the shop or the dining- 
room! To study the process of manufacture from the first 
heap of crude materials all through the processes where 
invention, ingenuity and industrial and artistic training 
evolve a transparent, rainbow-tinted bubble out of a handful 
of sand and the dust of minerals, is to trace the progress of 
science and art. Grimy and stalwart men and boys with 
vigilant care and dextrous touch are the genii who unlock 
the fairies hidden in furnace and crucible; let us do fitting 
homage to that skill and patience which greatly enhances the 
beauty of our homes and gives them the crowning art of the 
manufacturer. 

Chemists tell us that “ glass is a brittle, transparent com- 
pound produced by fusion at a very high temperature, of 
silica, with one or more basic substances, one of which must 
always be an alkaline metal.” How little such definitions 
define! We see on entering the establishment where glass is 
made, great heaps of fine, sifted sand brought from Cheshire, 
Berkshire County Mass., the best sand in this country. It 
is thrown into the melting pot with a due proportion of oxide 
of lead and pearlash and subjected to an intense heat till the 
whole substance is in a state of fusion. These crucibles, 
each holding from a ton to 2,800 pounds of the molten glass, 
are moulded out of the finest fire-clay, forming an expensive 
outlay since they last only afew weeks before burning out. 
When the fusion of the contents is complete they are wheeled 
into niches of immense central furnaces burning with incon- 
ceivable fury. The content is silvery white, homogeneous 
and radiant, which the workmen handle at long range as 
though it were so much molasses candy ready to be pulled, 
rolled, twisted, or pressed. 

It is a fascinating scene to watch these swart ranks of 
“gatherers,” as they are termed, each one dipping his slender 
iron tube, six or seven feet in length, into the incandescent 


mass and turning it over and over to gather the malleable 
glass on its end. When enough remains attached he takes 
it out, gently swings it back and forth blowing through the 
tube meanwhile till it takes the form of a pear-shaped bubble, 
occasionally holding it to the fire to prevent too rapid cooling. 
Then he passes the tube with the glass upon the end which 
is cooling from a translucent white to red and then to trans- 
parency, with a consistency of thick strained honey, to another 
man upon his left who rolls it upon a small iron slab until it 
assumes the proper shape. Still another seizes the tube, 
pats the glass this way and that, measures it with small 
iron instruments and trims off the top smoothly with a pair of 
big shears. The last workman detaches the incipient goblet 
from the tube by gently tapping the stem with a piece of 
iron, which he first dips in cold water, attaches a small lump 
of hot glass to the extremity and flattens it out with dextrous 
touches, and behold, there is the goblet! 

If it is intended for cutting, the crystal is made from the 
first contents used after skimming the furnace in which the 
very finest materials have been seething for at least twenty- 
four hours. If the goblet is now found to be flawless it passes 
into the hands of the draughtsman who proceeds to mark off 
the selected pattern by the aid of a compass. The lines are 
next traced by means of a camel’s-hair brush dipped in pre- 
pared whiting and the goblet is then taken to the cutting- 
room. The delicate marking is accurately copied from 
drawings preserved in huge folios, one firm alone possessing 
over 6,000. There are drawings in miniature and then of the 
full size of each article. 

We find the cutting-room to be an immense apartment, 
well-lighted, the upper portion of which is filled with revolv- 
ing bands driven by an engine. On both sides are swiftly re- 
volving wheels of wood and iron with diameters of from one 
to three feet, beside which stand workmen intent upon that 
process which turns out such beautiful results. Each wears a 
cap and blouse. Beneath his wheel is a trough, partly filled 
with water and sand or emery, and a small boy whose busi- 
ness of feeding the wheels effectually keeps him out of mis- 
chief. The edge of the wheel, which is just the form and 
size of the angle to be cut in the glass, is kept swabbed with 
a brush dipped into the trough while the cutter holds the 
goblet in place till it is cut the requisite depth and form, 
turning it this side and that as needed. It is a slow process 
and when the goblet leaves the hand of the first workman at 
the iron wheel, it is rough, translucent and unsightly. 

The second process is similar to this, except that the wheel 
is stone instead of iron and the goblet comes from the 
“smoothing” wheel in a better condition than from the first. 
In the third cutting, the wooden wheel is fed with pumice 
stone, till by the polishing process the glass emerges, for the 
first time in a state of transparency. In the fourth stage the 
goblet is held in front of a revolving brush, also fed with 
pumice stone and water, by which means every part of the 
surface untouched by the wood is made perfectly smooth. 
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The glass, transparent as glass can be, still lacks those 
prismatic hues which are the delight of the housewife. These 
are produced by a final process in which the goblet is held 
against a soft revolving brush fed with a mixture of putty and 
water. From this peculiar scouring the glass emerges as 
crystal, brilliant with all the hues of the prism. It is now 
ready to pass into the hands of women who wash, dry, mark 
and pack piece by piece. 

It must not be supposed, however, that the work is done rap- 
idly and easily. In that large room filled with whirring wheels 
and intent artisans, “ there is many a slip ’twixt cup and lip.” 

If the boy who feeds the wheel for a moment forgets his 
duty so that there is friction, or if there be a flaw or a bubble 
in the glass, the crystal breaks in the hands of the cutter 
perhaps just as it is about to be finished. Any carelessness 
on the part of the polisher or smoother produces the same 
result. In this way the steady work of a week or amonth 
may be a total loss to the manufacturer and a large percentage 
added to the cost of those which escape a similar fate. We 
were shown an elegant fruit-holder which had just fallen 
apart as the finishing touches were being given. The 
wholesale price of the dish would have been fifty dollars. 

It needs no argument to show that crystal must always re- 
main an article of luxury, when the long apprenticeship nec- 
essary before the artisan develops into an expert is considered. 
Made of the finest materials, demanding skill and caution in 
every process and passing through many hands, each of which 
multiplies the hazard involved in its manufacture, it is evi- 
dent that each piece of tiny cut glass is a triumph of an 
artistic industry. 

Not so with pressed glass, which is also made in beautiful 
forms. The “gatherer” rolls his long iron bar in the molten 
material till he has just the right quantity, and practice 
enables him to judge within an ounce, and then drops the 
glowing pendant into a mould of bronze or iron, which has 
been constructed with the greatest accuracy and care. One 
pressure of the heavy iron stamp which comes down like a 
small trip hammer, a raising of the lever and an emptying of 
the tumbler or goblet which has cooled from a silvery to a 
scarlet heat, and the work is done. 

Colored glass is formed by adding to the melting materials 
small proportions of mineral substances the tints of which 
undergo a fire change so that the inert mass develops superb 
hues of multicolor. It is said that all the colors of the spec- 
trum may be obtained by the use of one oxide employed in 
varying proportions and in differing temperatures, the com- 
binations of which are secrets of the trade. The mass may 
be colored throughout, shaded orstriated. Aftertaking up on 
the end of the blowing tube a lump of clear metal the work- 
man dips it into another of amber or crimson hue which 
forms a coating over the end of the uncolored nucleus. The 
whole can then be blown into a shaded pendant with the 
deepest color at the base, the blower shaping it at the same 
time by means of tools of slender iron. If it cools too rapidly 
he has only to hold it again before the melting-pot and its 
flexibility is sufficiently restored. To be too slow or too 
hurried ruins the work and the glass must be thrown into the 
crucible to undergo another transformation. 

In these ways are manufactured all the crystal and glass 
of commerce. The uses to which cut-glass are put seem 
almost innumerable as one sees the multitude of forms and 
sizes ranged upon the shelves of the factory. Among them 
are inkstands, pitchers of every size and shape, dishes for 
flowers, fruit and bon-bons, carafes, toilet and fancy bottles, 
tumblers, goblets, wine-glasses, pocket-flasks to be finished 
with silver stoppers, paper-weights, salvers, chandeliers and 
numberless fancy pieces besides. They range in price from 
one to six hundred dollars each. 


Ground glass, which is merely translucent, is made by hold- 
ing the part contained within the “outlined pattern against a 
small revolving disk of copper fastened to a lathe. Fre- 
quently the eye and the hand are so obedient to the trained 
will that the monogram, flower or landscape is developed 
without a mark to guide the hand, as visitors at summer 
resorts often see when exhibited by traveling performers who 
grind out initials while the purchasers are counting out the 
change. Another way of grinding glassis by the sand-blast 
process in which a fine stream of sand is thrown with great 
force against the patterned surface, the clear portions being 
suitably protected. 

The cameo glass, which is so curious and expensive, is 
blown like other crystal. The workman gathers his usual 
bulb of transparent or uncolored material at the end of his 
long tube; this he plunges into a crucible of glass tinged 
with blue, rose, amber, green or crimson. The dexterity 
acquired through long practice enables him to take up just 
so much and no more as will serve to give it a coating of 
requisite thickness when the glass is blown into the desired 
shape. After the draughtsman has outlined flowers, fruitage 
or arabesques, the enclosed portions are ground off suffi- 
ciently to leave the uncolored portion of an uniform thick- 
ness and transparency. The process may be reversed and 
the tinted layer be underneath so that when the transparent 
glass is ground off leaving the flawless blue, rose or amber 
free to transmit its own unclouded coloring, the result is ex- 
quisite and beautiful. Still to a lover of pure crystal no such 
combinations of color can improve the perfection of that 
brilliance which transmits the rays of sunshine like a bubble, 
yet like that intercepting an occasiona] pencil which it com- 
pels to yield all the colors of the spectrum to the delighted eye. 

That a great amount of ornamentation can be expended 
upon glass when two or more colors are combined by super- 
imposing one layer upon another and then grinding away 
the exterior coating, is evident. By still another method 
wonderfully fine vases, cups and fancy articles are made in 
which there are stripings or veinings of distinct colors. This 
is done by drawing out long, slender rods of the molten glass, 
each color being separate, and cutting them into suitable 
lengths by shears before they have cooled. Holding the 
iron rod laden with a glowing lump of metal, with both hands 
the workmen walks backward from another facing him, who, 
with a second rod has detached a portion of the malleable 
glass just as two boys might pull out a mass of molasses candy, 
of which the visitor is continually reminded. In this way the 
glass is spun out in rods or threads, more or less slender, 
and tubes for thermometers are made, the blower keeping the 
tiny interior aperture open by an occasional whiff. 

Crackled glass is produced by plunging the hot-blown 
metal into a vessel of cold water for an instant, only just 
long enough to crack the surface. That iridescent glass 
found in old tombs in the South of Europe which now adorns 
our museums is the despair of the glass-maker of to-day. 
Nature’s secrets are impenetrable, she even glorifies decay. 
For these hues, elusive and glowing as those of a peacock’s 
feather or the spray of the waterfall under a brilliant sun- 
shine, are caused by the decomposition of the glass under 
continuous dampness. Hard as it is, glass is still porous and 
the moisture at work in its crevices glows like the hectic 
flush upon the cheek of the dying. It is in order to fill up 
these infinitesimal crevices and make a smooth enameled 
surface that pressed glass is subject to several hours of in- 
tense heat in the annealing oven, before it is ready to leave 
the manufactory. : 

This valuable article of table service boasts of a long and 
honorable pedigree. Although a good quality of it was not 
made in England till just 330 years ago, it has been foundin 
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Egyptian tombs bearing hieroglyphics showing that glass 
was there manufactured 2,400 B. C., or more than 4,000 years 
ago. Glass bottles, hermetically sealed, contained the tears 
of the mourners, and glass jars filled with lotions and pig- 
ments for the belles of Greece and Etruria have survived 
every other record of their existence. These archaic forms 
are unsurpassed by the beauty of modern workmanship; it is 
only the tools of the artisan of to-day which give his work 
superiority over that of his predecessor. By their help, 
however, the glass of Murano and Bohemia is successfully 
rivalled. 

For instance the long, slender rods or “canes” as they are 
termed, of different colors and cut while still hot, are ar- 
ranged around the interior of a tube-shaped mould. This 
is then heated and the hollow space between filled with hot 
transparent glass till all are welded together. The whole is 
then reheated and rolled till the surface is smooth. It may 
then be cut sharply across, producing mosaic glass or by 
twisting the end it makes beautiful effects such as the stems 
of vases and goblets. A section of the same mosaic reheated 
and dropped into a mass of transparent glass can then be 
cut, rolled or pressed into those paper-weights the construc- 
tion of which puzzles children as much as to know “how the 
apple gets into the dumpling.” 

Some housekeepers who have been greatly troubled with 
the tenderness of pressed glass may be glad to learnof a 
practice which is well worth trying. Goblets, tumblers and 
jars are packed in a large boiler upon a false bottom or net- 
work of wooden slats to keep them from direct contact with 
the fire. The boiler is then filled with cold water and the 
contents boiled for several hours; they are then removed from 
the fire and the glass allowed to cool slowly in the boiler 
when it will be found to be greatly toughened. 

Cut glass, the crevices of which readily secrete dust, needs 
to be washed with hot suds and the cuttings scrubbed with a 
moderately stiff brush. Then rinse in warm water and wipe 
dry with tissue paper. Where apertures are desired as to 
hang a goblet bowl the stem of which has been broken, in 
order to hold flowers or as a receptacle for burnt matches, 
they can easily be made without the trouble of drilling. 
Cover the side with alump of putty or stiff clay to the depth 
of more than an inch, through which drill a hole with a large 
wire till the surface of the glass is exposed at just the point it 
is desired to pierce. Into that pour melted lead and unless 
the crystal be of extraordinary thickness it will also melt and 
drop out in a circle corresponding in size and form with the 
uncovered portion. In this manner a pane of glass covered 
with a tracery or painting, may likewise be prepared for a 
hanging ornament. 

—Hester M. Poole. 
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I WAIT OONTENT. 


I wait content, 
The trials of a day, a month, a year, 

Cause no lament, 
Victor’s crowns surely are not won by fear. 
And yet sweet victories are always near. 


I wait content, 
A human life is never fortunate 

Till it is spent, 
We need good courage, and we need good cheer, 
For every day encounters are severe. 


I wait content, 
And tho’ to-day’s sky may look dark and drear, 
not lament 
For sure to-morrow’s sun will make it clear, 
And some day soon, all trials shall appear 
Not bought too dear. 
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WOMAN, 


Wuat May SHE BE PERMITTED To Do? 


HE Literary Club met at the Blos- 
som’s last week. The subject for 
the evening’s programme was, 
“Woman, what can she do?” 
Mrs. Blossom read an essay on 
“Eminent Women; young Mr. 
Fox recited a poem on, “‘ Woman’s 
Silent Influence,” and a tenor 
soloist sang “Queen of the 
Earth,” with fine effect. Then 
the chairman suggested that some 
one might like to make a remark, and Judge Gould rose to 
his feet. 

“T’ve been greatly edified by these exercises,” he said. 
“T tell you, I feel proud of our women, when I think of the 
magnificent things they’re doing. Woman’s delicate hand 
has knocked at the door of every profession, and man has 
gallantly welcomed her in. A late writer maintains, that she 
can even shoe horses, and paint houses. And now, just one 
thought before I sit down. Isn’t it sad, when the whole world 
is open to women, that any should seek to crowd into a call- 
ing proper only for men? I refer to my own profession, the 
law. The law is too low for woman. It would drag her 
womanhood in the mire. No, no! Let them do anything 
else, but spare them the degradation of the law.” 

“T must say, I don’t agree with you there, Judge,” spoke 
up Dr. Glover. “For my part I’m glad to see women in the 
law. I think they can do lots of good in that profession. So 
long as the most refined woman is liable to be dragged into 
the law courts, on the slightest provocation, I can’t see for 
the life of me, why she shouldn’t practice in those courts. 
To my mind its much more in her line than medicine. I 
thoroughly disapprove of female doctors. Women haven't 
the nerve and self-control for that profession. I say it delib- 
erately; I had rather a daughter of mine would walk a tight 
rope for a living, than to put out a shingle and practice med- 
icine.” 

“Now I don’t believe in being narrow and old-fogyish and 
behind the times,” struck in young Mr. Van Struther, re- 
porter for the Zeader. We've always aimed to keep right up 
abreast of the march of progress. I thoroughly approve of 
women doctors and ministers and lawyers. Why, one of the 
best pleas I ever heard in my life was made by a lady. I re- 
ported it. I tell you she wasaclipper! And I’d like to see 
them vote. Our paper has always advocated that. We don’t 
take a back seat on the woman question. And I’m sure I 
don’t object to their painting houses, or shoeing horses if 
they want to. I didn’t suppose they wanted to, that’s all. 
But there are some things that I have too much respect for 
women to want to see them thrust into. And one is journal- 
ism. ”’Twould lower their moral natures. Besides, their con- 
stitutions never could stand the strain of night work, and-er- 
beer. I hope I shall never see a lady friend of mine dragged 
into the mire of newspaper work. Why, it’s the miriest pro- 
fession of all!” 

As Mr. Van Struther ceased speaking, there was a silken 
rustling in the bay-window, and Mr. Louis Fernando Blenk- 
iron, a young man who had just written a short story, which 
he was trying hard to get published, emerged from the 
shadow of the curtain. 

“T beg to differ from my friend on the Leader,” he said, 
striking an artistic pose, and running his fingers through his 
glossy curls. “I think the fair sex make charming journal- 
ists. One of the most appreciative letters I ever received 


was from a lady editor. I wouldn’t advise them to paint 
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houses, wouldn’t do it myself, you know. There’s nothing 
idealistic about it, and ’twould be nawsty work in bad 
weather. Besides they might fall off. But women can’t write 
novels and plays. They haven’t the logical sequence nor the 
imagination—in a word they haven’t the genius of the author.” 

“There has been some things said here to-night,” began 
Mr. McKevitte, alderman in the third ward, rising and 
thrusting one hand in his pocket, while the other fondled his 
watch chain, “some things that I must take exceptions to, 
and one is the remark thrown out by Mr. Van Struther, about 
women’s voting. Now, if there’s a thing on top of the earth 
that makes me mad, it’s this infernal talk about letting women 
into politics. I don’t believe in dragging lovely woman down 
into the mire of politics. Great Scott! who would want to 
see his wife or mother carrying a torchin a procession? The 
next you know they’d be even aspiring to the office of alder- 
man! AndI hope I’ll never live to see the day that they’ll 
sink so low as that! They can be clerks in stores, or doc- 
tors, or ministers, or—paint houses. It’s good healthy out 
door business. ButI shall protect woman from the ballot, 
just as long as I have the power to do so.” 

““Now, what’s the matter with women doctors?” demanded 
young Mr. Smith, the affable clerk in Randall’s dry goods 
emporium. “I think they’re prime. Perhaps they don’t 
sport so much fur collar and silver plated medicine case as a 
man does, but they get there just the same. They don’t 
smoke tobacco, nor whistle “ Little Tycoon” airs, when your 
head aches enough to burst, nor go off on a spree for three 
days, while you’re lying at death’s door. And I like lady 
ministers, too. Why, I’d go to church every day in the week 
if we had a lady preacher. And I’m perfectly willing they 
should vote. That don’t hit me, I’m not running for office 
(with a withering look at Mr. McKevitte.) There’s just one 
business where I think a lady is a little out of place, and that 
is in a dry goods store. Honest, now, I think it’s downright 
demoralizing to any lady, to tell so many lies as we have to 
tell in our business——” 

At this ingenious admission everybody smiled, and Mr. 
Smith sat down in some confusion. 

“T was grieved to hear brother McKevitte speak as he did 
of women in politics,” said the Rev. Mr. Abercrombie. “Cit- 
izenship is not a degradation to any woman. It is an honor. 
I shudder to think of the acts of injustice daily committed 
against woman, because she has no voice in her own govern- 
ment. As for me, I am not so ungenerous as to deny to 
woman that safeguard of liberty, which I demand for myself. 
But, dear friends, I must here protest against the attempts of 
some misguided ones, to drag women into the mire—or rather 
the—ah—publicity of the pulpit. That strikes the cruelest 
blow at her womanhood. But while she may not preach in 
our pulpits, she can still have her share in the evangelization 
of the world. Woman fulfils her highest destiny as a mis- 
sionary to foreign lands. In India and Central Africa, she 
can work to save souls, and the Lord will bless her labors. 
Many of us have felt our souls uplifted as we read of the 
hardships and privations endured by these noble women.” 

“T think there are lots of things women can do,” said 
young Mr. Robbins, the tenor singer in the Presbyterian 
church. ‘“ They can be good editors, or doctors, or lawyers. 
But there’s one thing I don’t believe in, I never have, and 
that is, employing lady singers in church choirs. Now, I 
adore woman! I admit that she can sing. I really like to 
hear her, in a parlor, or her own home, but ever in a church 
choir. She is out of her sphere there. She has too much in- 
dividuality. She is always trying to show off. And a so- 
prano is liable to attract all the attention from the other 
sing—that is from the—ah—minister. I prefer a male quar- 
tette myself, to render classical anthems, or else a good tenor 


solo. There is some splendid religious music written for 
tenor solos.” 

And Mr. Robbins sat down. 

“For my part,” declared Mrs. Gamble, a divorced widow, 
who had the reputation of being a little too willing to try it 
again. ‘I don’t care what they do, if they only give up this 
break-neck chase to get married. I’m sure there could be 
nothing more shocking to a refined, shrinking nature, than 
the way these girls throw themselves at the head of every 
man that comes in sight. It’s scandalous!” 

Mrs. Gamble concluded with a toss of the head, and a feel- 
ing look at Mr. Smith, who was sitting on the sofa beside 
Nell Johnson. 

Then Nell Johnson spoke up. 

“Well,” she said, “you have all proved conclusively that 
there isn’t a profession under the sun that women may enter, 
and last of all, Mrs. Gamble has shut them out of matrimony. 
Evidently the Lord made a great mistake when he created 
women. The men want the whole earth, and there isn’t any 
left for the women.” 

Then there fell a silence that could have been heard for a 
quarter of a mile, as Mr. Robbins went forward to sing a solo. 
—Herminius Cobb. 
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THEIR MOTHER. 


My boy sat looking straight into the coals, 
From his stool at my feet one day, 

And the firelight burnished the curly head, 

And painted the cheeks with a dash of red, 

And brightened his very eyes, as he said, 
In his most confidential way, 


“ Mamma, I think, when I’m a grown up man, 
I shall have just two little boys.” 
I smiled—he was six!—but he did not see, 
And I said, “ Why, yes, how nice that will be! 
But if one were a girl, it seems to me 
It would add to your household joys.” 


“* Well—yes,” reflectively, ‘‘ that would be nice, 
And I'll tell you just what I’ll do; 

I’ll name one Robbie, for me, you know,” 

Then the bright eyes shone with a deeper glow, 

“‘ And there’s just the two of us now, and so, 
I’ll name the girl Annie, for you.” 


“ But how would their mother like that? ’’ I asked, 
“Do you think that she would agree 
For us to have both names while she had none?” 
With the mystified, puzzled look of one 
Wholly befogged, said my logical son, 
“Their mother! Why, who is she ?”’ 
—Rebecca Hart. 


Compiled for Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

WISE SAYINGS WELL SAID. 
Nothing so immutable as truth. 
Any kind of courage is desirable. 
Neutral men are the devil’s allies. 
A great, strong heart is never overcome. 
Ostentation is the signal flag of hypocrisy. 
Hypocrisy and knavery are Siamese twins. 
Misfortune is one thing—impudence another. 
An egg to-day is better than a hen tosmorrow. 
Buy low, sell fair, and take care of the profits. 
Disappointment is the school of achievement. 
Risk anything before you risk your reputation. 
Shrink from your task and you will be despised. 
Confront difficulties with unflinching perseverance. 
A man of fine abilities doing nothing is a sad sight. 
The duty of life is to be diligent at our post of duty. 
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THE PLEASURES OF WINTER. 


“‘ Every family should feel that winter is the great season for its culture.” 


N looking forward to a long winter at 
the beginning of the season, there is 
a feeling of dread of the cold days 
and nights, and the storms before us. 
But after we are once well entered 
upon the month of December, we 
wonder what has become of the hor- 
rors we anticipated. On the bright 
days the cold air that we so dreaded 
invigorates like a tonic, and, to quote 
a splendid specimen of Canadian 
manhood, who accustomed himself to walking miles every 
day in the keen air of that country: “The effort we make to 
brave the cold is as good for our character as for our health.” 

The stormy days are so pleasant indoors we should miss 
them if they did not come, and besides, for these our reward 
is before us in the delightful sleighing and coasting that the 
snow-storm brings. Nowadays winter sports are multiplied 
and made more attractive, and the colder the climate, the 
surer is the winter to be one long carnival, with the various 
sports, native and imported, that old and young delight in. 

Besides the out-door fun, the more quiet in-door pleasures 
are an important feature of the long winters, and then is the 
time to accomplish work of all kinds, both of the head and 
the hands. Especially is this true of those who, like the 
household I have in mind, live in the country towns where, 
quoting the well-worn phrase of a neighbor, “there is nothing 
going on.” Unlike the neighbor, we of this household can- 
not find unadulterated enjoyment in going from house to 
house, drinking in all the “news,” and giving in return at 
each place that gathered at the others. So we are more de- 
pendent upon the home circle for pleasure and profit, and 
some of the stormy afternoons this winter, when I think even 
the neighbor would hesitate to venture forth for precious 
“news,” have been the pleasantest to us, gathered together 
cozily with our work, while the pages of “Cathedral Days,” 
“Ramona,” and “Ben Hur,” were, “by one made vocal for 
the amusement of the rest.” It was re-reading for some of 
us, but a good book is always well worth that. Our ten-years- 
old boy was as interested as any one of the group, and his 
memory of what was read often put to shame the elders. It 
was he who suggested our forming a Literary Sketch Club, 
and he took great pleasure in organizing the society strictly 
according to the rules laid down in that book so justly dear 
to a boy’s heart, “The American Boy’s Handy Book.” Our 
number is so small there were offices enough to go quite 
round, which, of course, was very gratifying to all concerned. 
The badges (a very important feature) were made and decor- 
ated by the artistic one of the family, and the subject which 
heads this paper given out for the first regular meeting. 

Truth compels me to state, that when the day for meeting 
came round, three of us were led from the strict path of duty 
by the temptation offered us of a sleighride to the home of an 
aunt in the country, but as that is a treat we all enjoy it surely 
comes under the head of the pleasures of winter, and is there- 
fore appropriate to the subject. 

The following afternoon was as stormy as one, who had 
something to fall back upon in pleasant rooms, could desire, 
and after opening the meeting according to the rules and 
regulations, “A Winter Piece,” from Bryant, was read, pre- 
faced with an original rhyme, which, I regret to say, found its 
way promptly to a convenient stove. Consequently all that 
can be said of it is that it was received with shouts of laughter 
and approval, while Bryant was more quietly enjoyed. Then 
came an essay, parts of which might have a familiar sound if 


reproduced here. Afterward this same essayist had the wind 
quite effectually taken out of her modest sails by the reading 
of an article on “ How to Enjoy Winter,” in Harper’s for 
February, 1858. Reading followed from Whittier’s always 
delightful “Snow Bound,” and from Cowper’s “ Address to 
Winter,” in “The Task,” in which, it seems to me, he says 
all there is to say, generally, on each subject he treats. A 
boyish production was then read by the founder and president 
of our club, in which toboggans figured quite extensively. 
Finally, one who had but little time for literary pursuits, owing 
to a dear little encumbrance, and the great unsolved servant 
problem, was inspired with a conundrum as her share: “Of 
what play do the last days of February remind one?” The 
thinking caps were hardly adjusted when the dear mother of 
us all distinguished herself by guessing the answer, “The Win- 
ter’s Tale (tail).” And so our subject was literally brought 
to an end. 

—Lizette Gordon. 
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THE OLD IRON SOUTTLE. 


How dear to this heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollections present them to view! 

The little back yard with its weed-tangled wildwood, 
The lath-fronted hen-coop, the cherry tree too; 

The small rented house with its eave mouldings stellar, 
Its humble apartments, six chambers in all, 

The stairs to the coal-bin down in the front cellar, 
And e’en the old scuttle kept in the back hall : 

The bail-handled scuttle, the open-mouthed scuttle, 
The old fashioned scuttie kept in the back hall. 


That old fashioned scuttle I hail as a treasure ; 
For oft, in the morning, from bed would I roll, 

In hasty response to the parental pleasure, 
And catch up the scuttle and go for the coal. 

How ardent I seized it, with hands that were glowing! 
And quick was obeying the rapturous call ; 

Then back with my load, I was puffing and blowing, 
And blessing the scuttle kept in the back hall ; 

The bail-handled scuttle, the open-mouthed scuttle, 
The black varnished scuttle kept in the back hall. 


How sweet to reflect on my youthful position, 
When filling that scuttle on me would depend! 

In contrast with that of my present condition, 
With heater in cellar and servant to tend. 

Now, widely removed from the loved situation, 
The tear of regret will instinctively fall, 

As fancy reverts to my once happy station, 

And sighs for the scuttle kept in the back hall : 
The bail-handled scuttle, the open-mouthed scuttle, 
The coffin-shaped scuttle kept in the back hall. 

—Winfield Lyle. 
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VANILLA. 

Vanilla is the product of a vine that grows chiefly in 
Mexico. It is not a pretty vine. It fastens itself to its sup- 
port by air roots like those of the ivy. It bears abundant 
flowers, but they do not readily fertilize themselves and arti- 
ficial means are employed to insure fertilization and increase 
the product. This work is done by women and children, who 
when expert, handle tooo blossoms a day each. If left to 
themselves the crop would be only about one-tenth what is 
secured by artificial fertilization. This work is done in March 
and April. In December the pods are yellow and ripe. The 
planters do not cure them but sell them to men who make a 
business of that part of the process. It is a delicate opera- 
tion requiring skill and judgment to preserve the aroma and 
quality of the vanilla. The juice in which is the active prin- 
ciple of the extract, dries on the surface of the pod in white 
crystals known in the trade as “ silvering.” The curing takes 
from 20 to 30 days, and the pods are then assorted and packed 
in tin cans for shipment. 
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HOME FURNISHING AND DEOGORATION.—I. 
WuEN Economy ECONOMIZES, AND WHEN IT DoEs Not. 


THE NEW AND NOTABLE IN WALL PAPERS. 


O item in the furnishing of a room 
calls for more careful attention 
than the wall decoration, with a 
possible exception in favor of the 
carpet. The tint and design of 
the paper selected lends itself to 
every article of furniture, every 
picture and ornament, either add- 
ing to or detracting from the gen- 
eral effect toa remarkable degree. 
It gives an atmosphere to the 
apartment which nothing else can 
impart. One can afford to econo- 
mize in almost any other direction 
than here. An ugly chair, picture 

or bit of bric-4-brac can easily be put out of sight, but an ugly 

paper must stay where it is placed until the housekeeper’s 
purse is equal to a renewal. 

By far the choicest papers, choice both in design and gen- 
eral finish, are imported. French and English goods are 
shown this season in a perfection of finish and beauty of 
coloring which have never been surpassed. Domestic papers 
are made up in great quantities and are often very beautiful, 


but would rarely be selected in preference to the elegant | 


products of the old world. It is interesting to note that the 
day of deep, somber tints is over and that light, cheerful 
effects are generally chosen. Occasionally dark tones are 
used for the hall, library or dining-room, and all the leading 
houses carry a good line of rich colors. 

While friezes are shown in goods of domestic manufacture, 
the French papers of newest designs present only the plain 
chintz figures, simply finished with a narrow picture-molding 
not exceeding three inches in width for even the highest 
rooms. The same styles in home make have a frieze of 
medium width and in a pattern slightly modified from the 
body of the wall, from which it is separated by a few dark 
lines. The effect is prettier than that of the foreign article. 
These chintz patterns are exquisite in design and finish. The 
ground is almost invariably a light and generally a neutral 
tint, or sometimes a very delicate salmon-pink, buff, fawn, blue 
or Nile-green. On these dainty surfaces are gracefully ar- 
ranged great clusters of flowers of natural size and nearly cov- 
ering the ground. The designs are rarely conventional, and 
are usually so well drawn that they may be named at aglance. 

On a ground of cream, shrimp-pink horse-shoe geraniums 
with abundance of shaded-green leaves are scattered at 
random, as if some one had carelessly thrown them upon the 
wall with a liberal hand. Clusters of pink and maroon dahlias 
adorn a pale-fawn ground. Dielytra, carnations, broad acan- 
thus leaves, snap-dragons, Japanese and Easter lilies, roses 
of every shade, peonies, convolvulus and great clusters of 
daisies, each with its own proper foliage and in natural size, 
are sprinkled with artistic skill on light grounds and produce 
a charming, summery effect. 

For halls, huge designs of the larger flowers are displayed 
and remind one of papers seen on very old houses. There 
are unusually rich patterns of iris with leaves on a ground of 
light electric-blue ; great red poppies, ten inches in diameter 
by actual measurement; and huge leaf patterns, all con- 
siderably subdued in color when their own hues would pro- 
duce too brilliant effects. Of course these styles are adapted 
for halls of generous dimensions. 

Another recent fashion is that of tapestry designs which 


are generally somewhat deeper in tone than the preceding, 
and are copied exactly from rare old tapestries, even the 
mesh of the canvas being plainly seen. The colors are the 
dull old-rose, blues and greens of the ancient needlework. 

Some very choice old French patterns of the time of Louis X 
and Louis XVI depend largely for their beauty upon the rich 
tints in which they are copied. They are seen in monotone, 
also in rich copper, gold and bronze colorings, but metallic 
effects are generally reserved for the hall, the library and the 
office. 

A pretty and exact imitation of faience tiling is shown for 
bath-rooms and small halls, and is so much like the original that 
the sense of touch is necessary to distinguish the imitation. 

Heavy pressed, or leather papers are in the same richly 
carved and colored designs that have been shown for several 
seasons, but these have been so generally adopted for hotels 
and public buildings that the good housekeeper will prefer 
some of the newer styles to freshen her home rooms. 

There is nothing more beautiful for a drawing-room, ora 
stately saloon-parlor, than the repoussé papers which show 
rich designs in gilt or white, on light but decided surfaces. 
For example, a rather large, statuesque design in gold is 
raised from a delicate pink, light cadmium, sky-blue or lav- 
ender ground, or the raised figure is in white, a pure Parian- 
marble white, and may be in figures or in great white roses or 
lace designs. These papers give an effect of elegance and 
purity of tone which harmonizes well with the light plushes 
and chintz-patterned satins which are now so much used by 
the upholsterers. The prices of these fine goods are not so 
exorbitant as at first appears, since the width is considerably 
greater than that of the commoner sorts. 

Among the heavier decorations, Lincrusta-Walton still 
holds a high place, both on account of its durability and the 
elegance of the patterns in which it is made. The material, 
as the reader doubtless knows, is a composition, or, as one 
dealer says, it is oxydized linseed oil, and it has the appear- 
ance of fine stucco work. The right to its use in this country 
has been purchased by a well-known New York dealer. Some 
choice patterns of Moorish, Venetian and Egyptian origin are 
exhibited this season. Especially handsome is an imitation 
of old ivory carving in which the rich, creamy tints and the 
raised figures are reproduced with wonderful skill. 

Although chintz, tapestry and repoussé designs are so 
largely used, there are many people of artistic tastes who pre- 
fer the solid, fine surfaces of the plain cartridge or else the 
velvet papers, relieved by heavy, elegant friezes. Pictures 
are displayed to much better advantage on these back- 
grounds. The plain papers are shown, this season, in Nile, 
sage, and light olive-greens ; mustard, cream, and terra cotta. 
Beautiful friezes of harmonious and often contrasting colors 
are prepared to accompany these, and frequently the frieze is 
painted on the paper after it has been applied to the wall. 
A hand-painted frieze is a luxury which commands its price, 
but has the advantage of being always in perfect harmony 
with the furnishings of the room which it adorns. { 

Another handsome wall decoration consists of a fine mole- 
skin plush in a neutral tint, and a hand-painted frieze. A 
choice effect is produced by the use of a fawn-colored plush 
with a frieze of apple-blossoms on the spray. A dark olive- 
plush has a border of branches with apples growing upon 
them. This is for a dining-room, as are also fruit and game 
pieces. Plain velvet-paper is sometimes substituted for the 
plush. Rich velvet-papers with brocaded patterns are shown 
in all the new colors and are always in good taste. 

Perhaps it is not generally known that most of the finer 
class of papers are made in blocks of eighteen inches, the de- 
sign being stamped on the plain surface and the colors being 
applied by hand by means of small blocks which are dipped 
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in the color and pressed on the design. Only one color can 
be applied at a time and where several shades are used, the 
process is sometimes a long one. 

In the large New York factories, one may submit a sample 
of carpeting with which a paper is to be used, select any 
fancied design and have the paper made in colors which 
harmonize well with the carpet, and with no fear that the 
same design in that particular coloring will be duplicated. | 
Good designs are purchased of any one who offers them, and 
if any of your readers have patterns to submit, I can suggest 
a dealer to whom they may be sent. 

For information received, thanks are due Frederick Beck, 
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A KINDERGARTEN BIRTHDAY PARTY. 
PART I. 
AMUSEMENTS FOR THE LITTLE ONEs. 

NITA’S fifth birthday was fast approaching, and her 
mother decided to make it the occasion of a celebra- 
tion to which should be invited a number of play- 
mates, who by mamma’s invitation, for Anita’s ben- 


| efit, where accustomed to receive kindergarten instruction 


with her. 
One week before the event the little invitation cards were 


281 Fifth avenue; and R. Gledhill, 243 Fifth avenue, New , S¢@tto nine happy children under seven years of age. The 


York City. 
—Harriet M. Neale. | 
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THE TELEGRAM. 


“Ts this the tel’graph office ?”’ 
Asked a childish voice one day, 
As I noted the click of my instrument 
With its message from far away. 
As it ceased, I turned; at my elbow, 
Stood the merest scrap of a boy, 
Whose childish face was all aglow, 
With the light of a hidden joy. 


The golden curls on his forehead, 
Shaded eyes of the deepest blue, 

As if a bit of the summer sky 
Had lost in them its hue. 

They scanned my office rapidly, 
From ceiling down to floor, 


Then turned on mine their eager gaze, 
As he asked the question o’er, 


this the tel’graph office ?”’ 
“It is my little man,” 

I said, “ pray tell me what you want 
And I'll help you if I can.” 

Then the blue eyes grew more eager, 
Ardd the breath came thick and fast ; 

And I saw within the chubby hands, 
A folded paper grasped. 


“Nurse told me,”’ he said, “‘ that the lightning 
Came down on the wires, some day ; 
And my mamma has gone to heaven, 
And I’m lonely since she is away, 
For my papa is very busy, 
And hasn’t much time for me, 
So I thought I’d write her a letter, 
And I’ve brought it for you to see. 


‘** T’ve printed it big, so the angels 
Could read out quick, the name, 

And carry it straight to my mamma, 
And tell her how it came; 

And now, won’t you please to take it, 
And throw it up good and strong, 

Against the wires in a funder shower, 
And the lightning will take it along.”’ 


Ah! what could I tell the darling? 
For my eyes were filling fast ; 
I turned away to hide the tears, 
But I cheerfully spoke at last. 
“T’ll do the best I can, my child,” 
T’was all that I could say ; 
‘Thank you,” he said, then scanned the sky, 
“Do you think it will funder to-day?” 


But the blue sky smiled in answer, 
And the sun shone dazzling bright, 

And his face as he slowly turned away, 
Lost some of its gladsome light. 

“But nurse,”’ he said, “if I stay so long, 
Won’t let me come any more ; 

So good bye, I’ll come and see you again 


Right after a funder shower.” 
—K. L. G. 


| served as instructive and enjoyable entertainment. 


_ cards were correspondence cards, made square by cutting off 


ednesday, 


one end. In each corner was punched a round hole, in each 
of which was tied narrow, ficot edge-ribbon of the various 
rainbow colors; a single color in each of the two upper 
corners, and two colors—red and green, and blue and orange 
—in the two lower corners. A clock-face was made with pen, 
rule and compass in the center of the lower half of the card. 
The hands pointed to the hour at which the children were 
expected. 

Upon the arrival of a group of the children, one of them 
addressed to Anita the following which had been taught to 
him by his mother: 

“ This is Anita’s birthday. 
We wish her every joy, 

We'll try to make her happy, 
Each little girl and boy. 

‘“‘And may she have more birthdays, 
And good and gentle grow, 

Then we will love her always, 
Wherever she may go.” 

Here the youngest child stepped forward, saying, “ Ise 
bwrought you sumfin’, Neta—Ise bwrought you a wabbit han- 
cher ’—a simple little handkerchief having two red rabbits 
stamped on it. This was a starting point for conversation, 
and the color, size, and various characteristics of the rabbit 
were discussed, and several of the children had some personal 
experience to relate in regard to these animals, all of which 
Mamma 
told them the fable of the “ Hare and Tortoise,” when one 
of the boys proceeded to exemplify the way “the rabbit 
walked,” which reminded them of the frog song (given in 
Clara Beeson Hubbard’s “ Merry Songs and Games” ) and 
the children took their places in the center of the room, desig- 
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nated as the pond, and hopping in time on hands and feet, 
frog-fashion, sung : 
The frogs are hopping out of the pond, 
Qua, qua, qua, qua, qua, quak, 
Take care lest they escape beyond 
Qua, qua, qua, qua, qua, quak. 
Then : 

, The frogs are hopping into the pond, etc. 
Then they rested around mamma, who was the “ mother frog,” 
and sat in the pond, all participating in some frog conversa- 
tion about their white vests and green coats, what they ate 
and where they slept, etc. The same performance was 
repeated until the children were in danger of becoming over- 
heated, when newspapers, scissors and pins were given to the 
“little frogs” who were told to do with them as they liked. 

It would be surprising, did not one consider the wonderful, 
undeveloped creative faculty possessed by the normal child, 
how much enjoyment and, with it, instruction paper, pins and 
scissors will furnish. Whole rainy afternoons have been 
thus happily spent with nothing else for amusement. An oc- 
casional word of encouragement, or admiration for some 
achievement, or an interrogation which will suggest new 
ideas to the youthful genius will, with tact, be sufficient exer- 
tion on the part of the mother. Besides the endless variety 
of dolls and clothes in which all children delight, many other 
articles may be produced. Little folks particularly enjoy 
“dressing up” and personating their elders ; and when they 
can pin each other up in newspapers and attain, by the aid of 
their imaginations, an equally desirable effect, they are better 
pleased (because of the consciousness of having created 
something) than they would be in doing something ready 
made. 

On this particular afternoon, one dear little girl produced a 
quaint and wonderful little bonnet which was much admired 
by all of the children, and each finally possessed one, and, an- 
nouncing themselves as “ temperance soldiers,” they marched 
singing : 

We are a band of soldiers, we’re fighting for the true, etc. 

(Song in Anna A. Gordon’s “ Marching Songs.”) Finally 
mamma called a halt, arranged them according to size and 
asked them to number, commencing with the smallest child. 
With a piece of chalk, figure 1 was made on a large slate 
hung where all could see and reach it. The children were 
asked who could make something like it, and all were eager 
to try. Figure 1 was assigned to the smallest child. Figure 
2 was written, treated and assigned in like manner, and thus 
through as many numbers as there were children. The first 
letter of each child’s name was found and placed with the 
number corresponding to the child’s position. Of course all 
was free play and plenty of fun entered into this, which was 
part of a plan matured later. 

After this the rainbow colored balls,—the delight of every 
child of the kindergarten—were introduced, and a happy, 
noisy time was spent in playing some of the many ball games 
until it was suggested (to restore quiet without reproof) that 
the balls take a nap, when the children soon became quiet 
and sang: 

The little ball lies in my lap, 
It’s going to have a little nap. 
Bye, oh, ball, oh bye, oh bye, 
Bye, oh, ball, oh bye, oh bye. 
The little ball hops from my lap, 
It says, “ I’ve had a little nap.” 


The balls were next used in a pleasant little game—‘“ Hid- 
ing the Stone ” (substituting ball for stone). While one child 
left the room, or its eyes were blindfolded, the others sang : 

Let us find a hiding-place for this little ball, 


Jennie, turn away your face till the ball is gone ; 
Jennie, Jennie, now come back, try to find the round ball’s track, 


(Song from “Gill’s Movement, Plans and Action Song.’’) 
Several children hid their balls and the one whose ball was 
found first “ blinded eyes ” next time. 

In the games herein described, children always find much 
amusement, and although a greater number are given than 
were played upon the afternoon mentioned or could be used 
in one afternoon (without abrupt and unsatisfactory transi- 
tions) a judicious selection may be made and hints obtained 
for easily entertaining a party of children in a delightful 
manner. In life there is no isolation, which fact is one of 
the underlying principles of the kindergarten ; even in the 
games, a harmonious passing from one to another, or devel- 
opment of each succeeding one from the preceding one is 
desirable. 

Now the old-fashioned “kissing games” are, happily, 
literally old-fashioned, having been superseded by some- 
thing mere sensible and dignified. Our little men and women 
are learning to conduct themselves in a manner preparatory 
to that befitting grown men and women, and yet are free, 
happy, child-like children. In a child’s party, as in the many 
and various phases of child life, are the adoption of kinder- 
garten songs and games and the adaptation of kindergarten 
ideas desirable. 

—Lillian S. Wells. 
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ORYSTALLIZED FRUITS. 


The process of crystallizing or glacing fruit, which is 
coming into use in this country, has hitherto been practiced 
chiefly in southern France, and the United States has bought 
vast quantities of it at fancy prices. The process, though 
simple, requires care and skill. The fruit is selected and 
prepared very much the same as for canning peaches, pears, 
etc., being cut in two and small fruits pitted. It is then 
placed in a basket or a sieve-bottomed pail and immersed in 
boiling water to extract the juice of the fruit. It must be 
left long enough to accomplish this without over-cooking it. 
After cooling the fruit is placed in earthen pans and covered 
with a syrup made of white sugar and water. The sugar is 
absorbed into the pores of the fruit, displacing the juices. 
When fermentation begins the syrup is heated to check it 
and the process is continued for six weeks. The fruit is then 
washed and is dipped in thick syrup. If to be glacéd it is 
dried quickly; if to be crystallized it is cooled and hardened 
slowly. Thus prepared it will bear transportation to any dis- 
tance and keep in any climate. 
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THE SINGING HEART. 


O singing heart, O singing heart ! 

Thou wilt not let thy mirth depart, 

Though chilled by want, though pierced by pain, 
But, hike a robin in the rain 

While angry skies conspire together, 

Mak’st thy own clear and sunny weather. 


O singing heart, I heard thy song; 

The day was drear, the hours were long, 
But thou, brave heart, didst win the day 
From sodden turf and clouds of gray; 
The sunshine like an echo sweet, 
Followed thy song with flying feet. 


O singing heart, shall I complain? 

Thy laughter wakes a sweet refrain 

In my sad bosom; glad and free 

I’ll tune my harp and sing with thee. 
Love, hope, shall keep the bosom warm, 
And these shall yet outsing the storm. 


Try to find the round ball’s track. 


—lda Whipple Benham. 
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ENGLISH TARTS AND DEVONSHIRE OREAM. 


“The Queen of Hearts she made some tarts 
All on a summer day.” 

S I believe the Queen of Hearts of 
the old rhyme to have been an 
Englishwoman, it follows most 
logically that she made English 
tarts; and I found to my surprise 
the first time that I sat down to 
an English table that tarts in 
Great Britain were not small shells 
of pastry with a little jam or jelly or 
bit of apple sauce in the middle, but that an English tart was 
a very substantial dessert. The only reason that the Queen 
of Hearts made more than one was that she expected that all 
the court would want some. Or perhaps also the royal oven 
was small and she was wiser than I, who attempting for the 
first time to make a real English tart, in a strange house, 
chose so large a dish that when all was ready the tart would 
not go far enough into the oven to allow the door to shut. 

To make an English tart a good-sized deep baking-dish 
with an edge is needed, some pastry and fruit. The pastry 
may be the best the cook can make and the fruit any kind 
that is at hand, in winter canned fruit or preserves. Almost 
any fruit will make a good tart, cherries, peaches, plums, 
apricots, green gooseberries, green gages, green apples or a 
mixture of several kinds. Some even go so far as to assert 
that black currants make a delicious tart, but that must be 
an acquired taste and I can not agree with them. The best 
to my liking is made of half red currants and half rasp- 
berries. Another very good is blackberry and green apple. 
I will tell how to make that, and any fruit more convenient 
can be substituted. 

Blackberry and Apple Tart. 

Roll the paste out rather thin, turn the baking dish face down- 
wards and cut out the shape in the paste with a knife. Heap the 
dish full with fruit, a layer of apples, then blackberries, then sugar. 
When heaped up pour in a cupful of cold water. With thescraps of 
paste make an edging to the dish. Lay the disk of paste carefully 
on top, press on to the edge of paste already there, and ornament 
totaste. Bake ina hot oven; when it begins to cook cut several 
holes in the crust. There is no under crust. To be eaten either 
hot or cold. 

There being no soggy under crust and the average English 
pastry not being rich, it is not an unwholesome dish. Cream 
adds greatly to it, and best of all is the Devonshire cream. 
This greatly prized delicacy is not hard to make if one will 
only take a little pains. Devonshire cream is sold in great 
quantities in London. Tradition says that it was a favorite 
dish with the Greeks from whom the ancient Romans learned 
it, and when they went to Cornwall for tin they taught the 
Britons to make it. , 

Devonshire Cream. 

The easiest and surest way to make this delicate dish is to 
steam it. Have a wide tin pan for the milk that will fit tightly 
into a vessel in which water can be boiled, in such a way that the 
bottom of the tin will be two or three inches above the water. 
Pour three or four quarts of milk, fresh from the cow, into the tin 
pan and let it stand in a cool place twelve hours or more. Have 
the water boiling and set the tin of milk carefully on top. Do not 
touch the milk, the water must boil all the time until a rim of bub- 
bles half an inch wide forms all around the pan of milk. The 
milk must not boil. Take it off and set it in a cool place for 
twelve hours or so. Just before the cream is wanted take it off 
with a skimmer and serve in a glass dish. 

It should be nearly as hard as fresh butter. The longer it 
stands the richer it will be. In cool weather it may be kept 
several days. It is excellent eaten on apple sauce, with any 


kind of preserve, with rennet custard, or spread on plain 
cake or even like butter on bread, and it is considered very 
wholesome. 

The milk remaining is good for cooking ; some people find 
it a cooling drink. In Southern England it is sold at three 
cents a quart and is universally used for milk puddings and 


other cooking purposes. 
—Marie Gozzaldi. 
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MY BRAVE SOLDIER BOY. 


My three-year-old Robert has eyes, so blue, 

And soft silken hair of a golden hue, . 
With which I love to toy, 

While I tell him tales of the great and good, 

And show him the picture of one who stood 
A true brave soldier boy ; 


That he should have ever the “* courage to dear,” 
As well as the lesser “‘ courage to dare,” 
Would give his mother joy— 
Thus in earnest thought, as against my knee 
He leans and listens, he says, ‘* 7 will be 
Your own brave soldier boy ” 


To my heart I clasp him. Then bid him run 
His brother to find, and have ‘‘ some fun”’ 
With their last new book or toy, 
With a smile he goes, while I, bending low 
Entreat our kind God the way to show 
To my own brave soldier boy. 


The Romans loved war—and in days of old 

When their legions went forth, neath their eagles so bold, 
The nations to annoy, 

The temple of Janus stood open wide 

That the world might know, so great was the pride 
Of the Roman soldier boy. 


In peace it was closed—these days were few ; 
Their arms wou/d clash—and they never knew 
True rest without alloy,— 
So—my nursery had peace—all sound was hushed ; 
When—the door was thrown open, and out there rushed 
My angry soldier boy ! 


With a stormy brow—(His brother came too) 

*“O mother,” he cried, ‘‘ oh! what shall I do? 
He took my last new toy, 

I struck him ; you see it is mine by right; ”’ 

His hands were clinched—he looked full of fight, 
My wrathful soldier boy ! 


To the “‘ courage to bear” he gave no thought ; 
The “ courage to dare’’ was a// his—he sought 
Force only to employ— 
“That was wrong,” I said,—‘ I’m sorry to know 
You’re zot what I thought you a moment ago, 
My true brave soldier boy !” 


He quivered—he trembled—he cried aloud 
“Tam! Iam!” He paused, and looked proud 
As he said—“‘ You keep the toy 
Dear Brother! I’m sorry! Now, Mother; I'll try 
Always to be good—so tell me—am I 
Still your own brave soldier boy ?”’ 


“You are indeed, my darling child— 

Again to my heart ’’—it is throbbing wild 
With a mother’s purest joy— 

“ God give us all the true ‘ courage to dare,’ 

And what we need more, the right ‘ courage to dear, 
Like my own brave soldier boy!” 


—Hattie W. Daniel. 


UNBOUNDED power and height of greatness give 

To kings that luster which we think divine ; 

The wise who know ’em know they are but men; 
Nay, sometimes, weak ones, too. The crowd, indeed, 
Who kneel before the image, not the god, 

Worship the deity their hands have made.—Xowe. 
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MY WIFE'S LEGAOY. 


CHICKENS COUNTED THAT NEVER HATCHED. 


DON’T like to calculate upon such things,” ob- 
served my wife; “but if Aunt Jane were to 
die, I should not be a bit surprised if she left 
us that old-fashioned set of silver, that be- 
longed to my great-grandparents.” 

Out of consideration for the printer, I will 
omit indications of the emphasis with which 
she usually spoke. If the reader will kindly 
consider every second word printed in small 
caps or italics, he will have some faint idea of 
her manner of expressing herself. 

“Tt is a very handsome set,” I returned, 
: = glancing about our modest dining-room ; “and 
will hardly accord with our furniture.” 

“Tt wouldn’t look at all well with that sideboard,” returned 
my wife, promptly, “it is so dreadfully shabby—oh, of course 
I mean the sideboard, not the silver ; don’t be so smart.” 

“JT suppose, then, if such a thing were to happen, you’d 
have to have a new sideboard.” 

She nodded complacently. 

“I saw such a lovely one down-town to-day—antique oak, 
beautifully carved. I do admire oak so much.” 

“ But the rest of the furniture is walnut,” I objected. 

“Walnut is altogether out of style, especially for dining- 
rooms,” she replied, with a disdainful glance at the chairs 
which we had once found very good to look at; “and, after 
all, the sideboard is by so much the most expensive piece of 
furniture in a dining-room, that it doesn’t cost much more to 
get a whole set than just that one piece. And even a walnut 
sideboard, new, would not look well with these chairs and 
this table.” 

I said nothing, and the tacit surrender was accepted by my 
wife. Thenceforth it was understood that if Aunt Jane should 
bequeath us that silver, we were to purchase a new set of 
dining-room furniture. 

The next evening, as we were again at dinner, my wife re- 
marked : 

“T have been looking at carpets to-day, and saw one that 
just suits me—rich and subdued, you know, but not dingy.” 

“Carpets?” I repeated, in some surprise; “I didn’t know 
that there was one needed this season.” 

“Why, stupid,” rejoined my wife, petulantly, (and the em- 
phasis was all upon the pet name) “did we not agree that the 
dining-room must be refurnished? And this carpet is so old 
and worn, of course it would not do at all with new furniture.” 

Again I acquiesced silently, and she proceeded to make 
plans for meeting me the next day, to examine and choose 
the carpet and furniture to be purchased later on. Well, if 
my wife’s relations left her handsome silver, I must of course 
provide things in keeping with it. 

She met me according to appointment, and having inspected 
the articles, gave me to understand that my taste was so ex- 
ecrable as not to merit a moment’s consideration, and an- 
nouncing her own choice, suggested, coolly : 

“ And now let’s go look at the wall-paper.” 

“Wall-paper?” I echoed, blankly. 

“Of course, the room must be re-papered if it is re-fur- 
nished. As for the woodwork, I suppose there is no help for 
that—it will just have to be re-grained. Can they make that 
natural wood finish on wood that has been painted?” 

I stared aghast ; that silver was going to cost me a pretty sum. 
But I was helpless—entirely so ; my wife had made up her mind. 

That evening, she was much elated at the prospect of being 
surrounded by such things as she had that day selected. 
There was but one cloud on her horizon. 


“The dining-room will be nicer than the parlors,” she re- 
marked, plaintively; “I am afraid that they will really look 
shabby.” - 

I said nothing, hoping that if she were not contradicted 
she would not pursue the subject farther. 

Vain hope! She had fixed it in her own mind that silence 
gave consent, and when I came home the next evening, had 
assumed that the parlors were to be newly fitted up. 

“Don’t you think,” she said, coaxingly, “ that as long as 
the parlors and dining-room are to be torn up, and we are to 
have the painters and paper-hangers here, we might as well 
have the whole house done? It would be very little more 
trouble, and then it would all look nice together.” 

“It would be considerably more expensive,” I remon- 
strated, faintly. 

“You might draw the money out of the building associa- 
tion,” she suggested; and then I knew that our savings in 
that institution were doomed. 

Aunt Jane lingered a long time. In justice to my wife, I 
must admit that she had become oblivious of the fact that 
all these improvements depended upon a legacy, which could 
only be possessed after the death of her venerable relative. 

A day or so after she had decided that the house was to be 
thoroughly renovated, my wife said to me: 

“T have been examining the parlor carpets, and I find that 
by using the best parts of both, and buying a wide border, I can 
get quite a new carpet for our bed-room—absolutely unworn.” 

“Tndeed!” I remarked, with pleased surprise; there was 
one thing that she would not want, anyhow. 

“Yes, and the carpet that is now on it has enough good to 
cover the children’s room, if I put the worn part under the bed. 
Or maybe I’d better put that on the spare-room,” she added, 
reflectively, “and give that one to the children. Theirs gets 
such hard wear that an old one will not last any time, hardly.” 

I said nothing, but felt greatly relieved. 

* As long as we don’t have to buy a bed-room carpet,” she 
remarked, insinuatingly, “don’t you think we could afford a 
new set of furniture?” 

“No, I don’t,” I returned, savagely; whereupon she burst 
into tears and called me a heartless monster. To pacify her, 
I had to promise the furniture, together with a new silk anda 
sealskin, that the mistress of the house might be as fine as 
her dwelling. 

“Tt does seem a shame,” she said, a few days afterward, 
“to spend so much money on this house. That’s very hand- 
some and expensive paper that we looked at, and to substi- 
tute an archway for the folding doors will cost something ”— 
this was the first that I had heard of the archway—“ and 
then those lovely carpets cut up to fit these small rooms too!” 

“ Yes, it is a shame,” I replied, hardly crediting my senses. 
Not all had been lost, although much had been in danger. 

“T am so glad that you think so,” returned my wife, 
briskly ; “I was sure that you would agree with me that it 
would be wiser for us to find a house that suits us better, and 
buy right away. Real estate is cheap, now, they say—there’s 
so much in the market.” 

She tried to put on a knowing look ; if she had known half 
as much about that subject as about managing me, I should 
have felt impressed. As it was, I weakly objected : 

“My dear, I don’t know where in the world I could get the 
money to buy a larger and better house—any house at all, in 
fact.” 

’ “Vou could sell this,” she replied, nothing daunted. 

> “But if real estate is a drug on the market, I do not want 
to sell,” I retorted, thinking cunningly to turn her own 
weapon upon herself. 

“There are those shares of stock, then.” 

“ But that stock is going up daily; if I wait six months, I 
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can get double what it would bring now; or hold it, and draw 
big interest on my investment.” 

“Well, what else are you going todo? You said yourself 
that we must have a larger and better house.” 

Thereupon I mentally bade a regretful farewell to the stock 
and the money which I had expected to make by holding it. 
My wife occupied her leisure time for the next three weeks in 
looking for a residence which should be in all respects suit- 
able for the furniture we were going to buy. What she would 
desire next, I could not guess, unless she should become 
thoroughly dissatisfied with me. 

At the end of the period mentioned, I came home one 
evening to find her in tears. 

“ Aunt Jane’s dead,” she sobbed; “ the poor old lady died 
this morning. I have just come from her house.” 

As Aunt Jane had been at the point of death for the past 
six months, I was hardly surprised to hear this bit of news. 
I did my best to comfort my wife, however, and comported 
myself like a dutiful nephew-in-law at the mournful ceremo- 
nies following the death. 

When I returned home the day after the funeral, my wife 
met me at the door, her face flushed, her eyes blazing. 

“What do you suppose that old crank has done?” she de- 
manded. 

“What old crank ?” I inquired, wonderingly. 

“Why, Aunt Jane, of course.” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” I returned, mildly; “but you 
should remember, my dear, that——” 

“Oh, I know she’s dead. She wouldn’t give her things 
away under any other circumstances. She’s left me a hun- 
dred dollars in cash, and that dear old silver to my second 
cousin, John Scott. He’ll sell it, and spend every cent on 
liquor and cigars and horses, I know he will.” 

Then the blaze in her eyes was quenched by a flood of tears. 
| did my best to soothe her, but my efforts were useless. I 
assured her that if her cousin sold the -silver, we would 
buy it. 

“I don’t want it,” she declared ; “I won’t have it ”—very 
vehemently—“ and I won’t get a single new thing in the 
house, or a new dress, or that sealskin, or anything. I’ll just 
stay here with things as they are, and John Scott can keep 
his silver, and you can keep your building association money 
and stock, too. So there, now.” 

After that, I did not try to assuage her grief; I was afraid 
that consolation might be costly. 

—Miriam K. Davis. 
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SHEP—JUST A FARM DOG. 


Don’t know Shep? That’s strange! 
*Most every one knows him; 
Goes in the morn to the hillside range 
An’ comes back when the dim 
Shadders fall an’ the children all 
Are home ag’in from the school house hall. 
Shep don’t mind a kick ner cuff, 
Sometimes I think he’s used too rough— 
But his old love ways they never fail, 
For he turns up allus wag’n his tail. 
That dog is allers squar’ you’ll find. 
When you’ve lost a lamb an’ the trace is blind 
That same dog Shep, he hain’t behind. 
If I was him I’d git! 
But he seems to have a dog-like wit 
Su’passin’ that of humankind. 
Got a hankerin’ for them sheep. 
An’ he brings ’em home when the shadders fall 
An’ the evenin’ breezes creep 
Along the skirts of the mountain wall, 
An’ he’s squar’, Shep is, that’s all, 


—H. S. Keller. 
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WINTER BREAKFASTS 


In A GRANDMOTHER’S SOUTHERN KITCHEN. 


HE cocks are crowing and Aunt Hagar is 
up, arrayed in a linsey “frock” reaching 
to the tops of her low shoes, a large blue 
domestic apron and a head-handkerchief 
in which yellow and red predominate. 
Company is coming to-day and she must 
make an early stir. Clinton is already 
in the kitchen building a fire in the huge 
open fire-place of smoke-stained brick. 
The large logs are beginning to crackle, 
and in a few minutes the solid three- 
legged block which stands in the corner 
will resound with the blows of the iron 
pestle on the soft biscuit dough, wielded 

i Clinton’ s strong arm. The kettle, which has been filled 
with water fresh from the spring, merrily singing on the crane, 
gives promise of the good tea and coffee by-and-by, for 
which Aunt Hagar is famous. A large covered Dutch oven 
on one side of the hearth, a smaller one on the other, with 
hot coals above and below, are waiting for the biscuits and 
rolls. 

Raise up that spotless bread-cloth covering the pans on the 
little shelf by the side of the fire-place and you will see the 
lovely white light rolls, smooth as satin. Another cloth on a 
bread board covers rows on rows of round flat biscuit, deftly 
made out as only experienced cooks of forty years ago could 
do. The Johnny-cake dough, scalded and well beaten, stands 
on one corner of the table, in a big yellow bowl covered with 
the sifter. 

Here comes little black Peyton staggering under a big 
basket of oysters, fresh from the salt water a hundred yards 
from the house door. Almost before he puts his foot on the 
white sanded floor of the kitchen, Hagar seizes the switch, 
which she keeps in the corner for small offenders, and orders 
him to “set dat basket down and wipe dem feet!” which 
Peyton loses no time in doing, and with the switch still in 
view calls out, “Unc Clint, ef you wants dese yer oyséeers, 
come en git ’em,” and disappears. 

Clinton thinks it well to keep in Aunt Hagar’s favor and 
proud of his skill, in a few minutes hands them to her, shucked 
and ready to be prepared for the table. She has been busy 
in the meantime chopping the beef kidney for the loveliest 
of hashes. Now as we know what is for breakfast we will go 
in the garden and get a bunch of rose-slips and holly leaves 
for the table. 

My grandmother’s religion pervaded every nook and corner 
of her life. She used to say, “It is a Christian duty to be 
cheerful and especially so at the table.” Every one was ex- 
pected to bring smiles and cheerful conversation, and the 
gentle, loving face at the head was such an incentive that 
each one vied with the other in carrying out her wishes. Her 
dining-room was the brightest and sunniest in the long, low 
rambling building which, in summer, was covered with roses, 
and in winter with sunshine, where she had spent most of her 
life. Two windows opened to the morning, and a large, deep 
bay-window to the afternoon sun. An old-fashioned Franklin 
stove with brass fender and andirons on the hearth, rosettes 
of brass on the face and knobs of the same on the top, in 
which always blazed a bright wood fire after the first frost, 
was her home-made sunshine on cloudy days. The flowers 
in the bay-window showed their appreciation of her loving 
care by always looking green and flourishing. The polished 
r mahogany table with its brass claw-feet, which had been in 
the family at least a hundred years; the Canton china; the 
bright red napkins under the plates for breakfast; the carved 
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bread-board and knife; the old-fashioned glass; the brass 
water-kettle, with the teapot under the warm cozy ; the silver, 
much of it worn thin by age and constant polishing; with the 
quaint chairs surrounding the table, with large wide-spread 
arms inviting you to come, gave you an appetite for the break- 
fast which was only waiting the sound of my grandmother’s 
bell at eight o’clock to be brought from the kitchen. 

Here is the breakfast cooked by “ Aunt Hagar,” who reigned 
supreme for forty years in my grandmother’s kitchen: A 
loaf of cold bread, hot rolls, biscuit and Johnny-cake, stewed 
oysters, kidney hash and small hominy, tea and coffee. Aunt 
Hagar had “no ’pinion” of breads “ what wasn’t riz with 
yeast,” so very few of the following recipes call for yeast 
powder. 

Breakfast Rolls, 

One-half pint of milk, one quart of flour, one tablespoonful of 
butter, two eggs, one good teaspoonful of salt, one-half teacupful 
of yeast. Melt the butter in milk, and when cold add the eggs 
well beaten; then pour gradually into the sifted flour and salt and 
beat till light. Put in the yeast and flour enough to enable you to 
work it. Set to rise in a warm place. In the morning make out, 
without working, two hours before breakfast. Bake in a quick oven. 


Johnny-Cake. 

To two quarts of white corn meal (the best is ground at a wind- 
mill) put two tablespoonfuls of lard, three teaspoonfuls of salt, and 
boiling water. Sift the meal and salt and rub up the lard into the 
meal, then scald one-half of it with enough water to make a stiff 
dough after the other half has been worked in. The old-fashioned 
and proper way to bake was on a hickory board two feet long and 
five inches wide with the ends rounded. About a pint of the 
dough was laid in a roll extending nearly to the ends of the board 
and patted down with the hand until it nearly reached the edges, 
then it was stood up before a bed of coals drawn out from the 
kitchen fire, the board resting against a brick. As soon as it was 
brown on one side a knife was slipped under it and it was turned 
over and browned on the other side, divided into six parts and sent 
to the table piled on a hot plate. . 


Southern Beat Biscuit. 

Two quarts of flour, four teaspoonfuls of salt, two tablespoonfuls 
of lard rubbed well in the flour. Make into a stiff dough with part 
milk and part water, and beat or work till it blisters. Experienced 
Southern cooks shape the biscuits in small round flattened balls 
in the hand, but they are quite as nice rolled and cut with the bis- 
cuit cutter. The pans should be very hot before the biscuit are 
put in and the heat of the oven kept up during the baking. 


Stewed Oysters. 

Strain the liquor, carefully free the oysters from all bits of shell. 
Put the liquor on the fire in a porcelain kettle and let it come toa 
boil. When it has boiled two or three minutes add as much rich 
milk as there is liquor and let that come to a boil. Then put in 
the oysters and when it boils up again they will be done. A little 
while before taking off the fire add salt and pepper to taste anda 
generous lump of butter rubbed up with a little flour and milk. 


Kidney Hash. 

Soak the kidneys one hour in ice water. Boil for several hours, 
changing the water several times. Leave them all night in the 
water they were boiled in. Next morning chop them up, put in a 
stew-pan with a little water, a dessertspoonful of butter, pepper 
and salt. Let them stew till boiling hot, then add a teacupful of 
milk or cream. 


Small Hominy, y 

Put half a pint of small hominy in a double boiler in three pints 
of water. Boil an hour; add salt and dress with butter. Serve in 
a hot dish. 


Butter in Corn Ears, 
A fancy of my grandmother’s was to have the butter rolled to 
simulate little ears of corn, which were always a wonder to the 


uninitiated. The secret was this: A piece of butter the size of. 


an egg was rolled between two grooved paddles until about four 
inches long, then turned directly across the paddle and given one 
roll with a little pressure which gives the corn-like effect. Six or 


eight little ears were then laid on the butter plate, as little children 
make corn-cob pens. 
Rice Flannel Cakes; 

Boil one teacupful of rice quite soft and put in a light spoonful 
of butter while warm. When cool mix with a batter made of one 
and a half pints of milk, two eggs well beaten and one-half pound 
of sifted flour. Raise with half a teacupful of good yeast, and 
bake on a griddle. Butter before sending to table. 

Loaf Bread. 

Have ready two good tablespoonfuls of boiled and mashed po- 
tatoes. At eight o’clock stir into this one teacupful of strong 
yeast and two teaspoonfuls of granulated sugar and set aside to rise. 
At nine o’clock, or when light, put this sponge and one table- 
spoonful of lard in two quarts of sifted flour, with three teaspoon- 
fuls of salt, and make into a dough with milk-warm water. Work 
well, cover, and set to rise. In the morning knead again and make 
into loaves. The bread will be lighter and better if the flour, after 
sifting, is set in a warm place for a little while to get thoroughly dry. 
Scrambled Eggs. 

Have the skillet on the fire with hot water init. Break in adish 
ten eggs, which must be undoubtedly fresh. Pour the water out 
of the skillet and put in a lump of butter. As soon as the butter 
begins to bubble, pour in the eggs and with a silver knife cut from 
underneath and stir. As soon as the eggs begin to set, put in more 
butter and some salt, with a very little pepper. Have a hot covered 
dish, and send to the table immediately they are done. 

Badgered Oysters. 

Strain the oysters and carefully take out every particle of shell. 
Butter the griddle and when it is right hot, lay on the oysters, as 
for broiling. As soon as brown on one side, slip a sharp knife 
under each and turn. If not salt water oysters, they must be salted. 
As soon as they are browned on both sides, put into a hot dish, 
setting where they will keep warm until all are done. Then make 
a gravy of a little of the oyster liquor, a piece of butter, and scrap- 
ings of the griddle, being careful to avoid any burnt scraps, pour 


over the oysters and serve. 
—Charlotte Deane. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
THE FRYING-PAN’S MISOHIEF. 

People who rarely eat meats that are fried, but have them 
broiled instead, complain of those who do as victims of the 
frying-pan. A traveler describes the cooking of a beefsteak 
by saying that the meat was cut to the thinness of a 
wafer. The frying-pan was on the fire filled to a third of its 
depth with lard, drippings, rancid bacon fat or some other 
form of abomination. Into this the thin slivers of meat were 
plunged, and fried, fried, fried until they were of the chips 
chippy. Mutton, pork, ham, and even venison all dance to 
the same music. Spinach, turnip-tops and other greens were 
boiled and baptized with grease. It was hog meat, hog meat 
everywhere ; hog meat for breakfast, hog meat for dinner, hog 
meat for supper, always fried and served up in its own grease. 
A caustic observer says that the devil of indigestion holds 
full sway in certain localities because the frying-pan has a firm 
grip on the affections of the people. He complains of seeing 
tall, gaunt men, sallow faces like corpses, having perfect satis- 
faction with the country, a lack of strong high ambition; 
women, gaunt, haggard, and hopeless looking, all trace of 
‘womanly beauty long since gone, every line of their faces 
speaking of want, privation, neglect of all sanitary laws, and 
unvaried monotony of unwholesome food; little children, 
flabby, yellow, pallid, with old men’s faces. This is not 
malaria, he says, but the frying-pan. 


As when the flame beneath is $pent and dead, 
The gray smoke, curling, paints the upper air— 
As when bright flowers have bloomed, and leaves are shed, 
Remembered summer gilds the atmosphere, 
So gathers round the face a mocking haze, 
Once bud, once blossom, and now withered there, 
And fiatters it to bloom with rosy days 
In love’s zstival castle in the air.—Augustus Radcliffe Grote. 
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NOVELTIES IN SOOIAL ENTERTAINMENTS. 


QUOTATION PARTIES, THIMBLE PARTIES, ETC. 


HERE is at the present time a perfect 
rage for the “novel” in all kinds of 
social entertainments, and if a lady 
gives a reception, dinner, lunch or 
tea, there must be something to dis- 
tinguish it from similar parties given 
by her friends on former occasions. 
Years ago the fair hostess tried to 
“outdo” all others in the elaborate- 
ness of her menu. She provided 
meats, breads, pickles, preserves, 
cakes, jellies and ices in endless va- 

2) riety, as well as of the best quality, 
« but now all is changed, and after a 
simple repast of dainty viands has 
been planned, she busies her active brain about the serving, 
planning some things new in this respect, as well as regard- 
ing the decoration of her home. If she entertains in the au- 
tumn, she can have her home beautifully and artistically 
trimmed with the many-hued chrysanthemums, that blossom 
so freely indoors at that season of the year. In cities, and 
even smaller places, great pots of this beautiful flowering 
plant can be rented from the green-houses, at a trifling ex- 
pense, and nothing makes a more showy or brilliant decora- 
tion than this old-fashioned, but always beautiful flower. 

At a recent recherché wedding given in our largest Western 
city, a novelty was sprung upon the invited guests, for, as the 
bridal party entered the sacred doors of the church, a choir 
of thirty female voices sang the wedding march from Lohen- 
grin, to the accompaniment of an orchestra consisting wholly 
of trumpets. The four bridesmaids carried bouquets of pink 
chrysanthemums and wore their hair dressed with the same 
flower. ‘‘Pink luncheons” and “Violet teas” have had a 
great “run,” but have been superseded in some places by 
“Thimble” and “Quotation” parties. These unique little 
affairs have the merit of being entirely informal, and are al- 
ways held in the afternoon, between certain hours stipulated 
by the hostess on her card, which reads : 

Mrs. Charles Brown, 

Thursday, Oct. 10, 

From 2 to 4p. m. 


Thimbles. 
Or where less formality is desired, the hostess calls and de- 
livers her invitations verbally, in person. 

At the appointed hour the ladies go, work-bags in hand, and 
after a tour to the dressing-room, where they lay aside bon- 
nets and wraps, they descend to the parlor, pass the compli- 
ments of the day with the hostess, who stands near the hall 
door, and, after being seated, draw from their little silk bags 
some dainty piece of needlework. As the various kinds of 
‘fancy work are displayed to admiring friends, tongues are un- 
loosed, and the stiffness sometimes noticed at afternoon par- 
ties is dispelled. The work accomplished at such gatherings 
amounts to very little, but the introduction of thimbles and 
fancy work has a tendency to sociability, and does away with 
the reserve that most entertainers dread. 

Soon after the guests arrive, little tables are brought into 
the room and light refreshments are served off snowy lunch 
cloths, out of pretty china and polished silver. For an in- 
formal “thimble” party the hostess, with the assistance of a 
maid servant, serves her guests to refreshments, or if she has 
daughters old enough to assist, they dispense altogether with 
the servant, she appearing only in time to take away the 
tables, etc. 


the merit of being informal, the addition of the quotations 

adding zest and merriment to the gossipy little party. The 

hostess invites only the number she can seat comfortably in 

her parlors, indicating to them by card, or verbally, that quo- 

tations are to be given, in order that each guest may provide 

herself with one and be able to state positively the author. 

Soon after the arrival of the guests, light refreshments are 

served. As the entertainment is to be “A feast of reason 

and a flow of soul,” let them, O hostess, be very light. A 

large napkin and a tea-plate is placed in the lap of each lady. 

Thin bread and butter, or small sandwiches are then passed 

after which coffee and cake, or cake and ice-cream, accord- 
ing to the inclination of the hostess. The mere act of “ break- 
ing bread” with one’s friends puts all at ease. After the 
remains of the collation have been removed, a lady selected 
by the hostess, takes her place at a table, paper and pencil 
in hand, to note down the results of the “guessing.” Each 
lady, in turn, gives a quotation. After.each quotation, the la- 
dies guess the name of the author. The first lady that calls out 
the name correctly, receives the credit and is marked accord- 
ingly. At the close of the entertainment the lady who has 
given correctly, the greatest number of authors, receives from 
the hostess some little souvenir of the occasion. At a recent 
“Quotation” party, the greatest number of authors given by 
one lady was five, and she received as a “reward of merit” a 
cluster of beautiful Bon Silene roses. 

These afternoon parties are usually induiged in by ladies 
alone, and are a convenient form of entertainment, as in 
party giving, it is noticeable by most hostesses that ladies 
outnumber the gentlemen, and this is a pleasant way of pay 
ing indebtedness, where the house is not large enough to give 


one of the now popular afternoon receptions. 
—Annie Curd. 
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“T KNOW A BANK.” 
(A Rhapsody.) 

“ T know a bank ’”’—wild flowers are on it springing, 

I know a brook that glides on through the trees, 
Sweetly the birds up overhead are singing— 

Clear’the blue summer sky, cool is the breeze; 
Drowsy the bees’ hum—powdered o’er with gold dust, 

Drowsy the song of the pine trees overhead, 
On green and trailing vines the fairy bells lie dying, 

Pale pink, spicy, petals fall on a damp, mossy bed. 


I know a love that met me by this brooklet, 
Sweet was the trust of hands held close in mine, 
Shy, blue eyes were downcast, rose cheeks were tear-wet, 
And o’er wealth of golden tresses warmly fell the bright 
sunshine. 
Twin roseleaves floated light a-down the streamlet, 
As we watched, eager to learn our destiny— 
When one was stranded on a tiny islet, 
“False the omen is,”’ I cried, “ thou art my love for aye!” 


I know a grave—it is by that same brooklet, 
In the warm sunset a bird sings its good night, 
I know a star that trembles in the even— 
Pale, faintly glitters through the day’s last light. 
I have known years of weary, weary waiting— 
Sternly I’ve fought them as men fight for air— 
Have they not kept me from my only treasure, 
Robbed me of love that was my rightful share | 
Few can be left to keep me from my loved one, 
Oft the white light of Heaven bathes my brow— 
Outstretched my hands—“O stay, my love, my angel, 
I will be with you soon—yea, even now!” 
—W. B. Cossitt. 


THOUGH fools spurn Hymen’s gentle powers, 
We, who improve his golden hours, 
By sweet experience know 
That marriage, rightly understood, 
Gives to the tender and the good 


“Quotation ” parties, like the “Thimble ” parties, have also 


A Paradise below.—Cotton. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
XXVII. 

REAUTIFUL GINGHAM IN FRENCH COLORS—SHEER MusLINS—Em- 
BROIDERIES RUN WITH RIBBONS—REAL LACE VEILS. 
HILE French styles are open to 
criticism for their lack of refine- 

ment and utility in adaptation to 

street dress, and. the revival of 

Eighteenth century styles means 

a revival of a certain “loudness ” 

in dress, it cannot be denied 

that the French fashions for cot- 

ton house-dresses are beautiful 

and picturesque. The soft, beau- 

tiful colors of Sevres porcelains 

are reproduced in the summer cot- 

tons. These are turquoise blues, 

deep Dubarry rose hues, dark 
Mazarin blue shades, pale water greens, primrose colors and 
clear porcelain yellows as pale as the pure rose colors of a 
few seasons past. Above and beyond all other colors rose- 
pink shades prevail and lines of rose color are introduced with 
pale blue green called dragon in nearly all medley of colors. 
These colors are lovely in cottons for fair young faces, but 
matrons past the first bloom of youth shun these girlish, bril- 
liant colors, and women of taste will adopt the subdued colors, 
which are shown in grayish blues, pinkish drabs and pure 
grays, which are mingled with lines and bands of pure white. 
The favorite material for the summer cotton gown which 
provident housewives prepare for their families in the depth 
of winter, is zephyr cloth or ginghams, which in the new 
colors seem to have lost all their old-time individuality. There 
are only a few plaids and these are large and pronounced, for 
entire costumes, which are worn every season to some extent. 
The majority of the new ginghams are striped in fine pat- 
terns, the finest being merely a white thread woven in the 
warp, producing a striped effect and the widest not often over 
an inch in width. Inch bands in different color, with or with- 
out lace stripes, are already sought after. Careful purchasers, 
however, avoid all lace-striped fabrics and all open-work pat- 
terns in cotton goods, for all these fabrics thicken so much in 
the first wash that lace patterns lose all their sheerness and 
beauty. A familiar example of this is the open-work striped 
white cottons, which were sold afew years ago for dressing 
sacques and white dresses. The goods were so pretty that they 
easily found purchasers, but no laundress was ever able to 
prevent the open-work stripe from thickening and presenting 
a coarse appearance after washing. Lace-striped ginghams 
will wear and wash in about the same way. There are so 


-many beautiful ginghams without lace stripes, but with some- 


times raised threads in curving line, outlining stripes and 
other patterns as dainty and attractive that will wear well and 
wash well, that there is no excuse for buying a gingham that 
loses its beauty in the hands of the first laundress. The 
Scotch ginghams with a ground figured with tiny figures like 
the old-fashioned “brilliant” cottons are exceedingly pretty, 
though they are no longer a novelty. The best qualities of 
Scotch ginghams in new patterns range in price from 4o to 
45 cents. French zephyr ginghams are from 35 cents up to 
75, and some elaborate ornate patterns are more expensive. 
A sheer pretty cotton in cross-barred and striped effect, called 
Madras cottons, are 35 cents. Satines are little worn except 
in districts remote from the great trade centers of the East. 
A cotton gown has no right to take on the gloss of silk, and 
any dress which is so difficult to laundry as satine, is not 
likely to find favor long with practical persons. Now that 
satine is out of fashion it seems hopelessly vulgar. 


MUSLINS AND EMBROIDERIES. 


The muslins which will be chosen for white morning 
dresses and afternoon dresses in the country are sheer India 
lawns and French nainsook. It is not universally known 
that the nainsooks, either French or English, come in two 
styles, in all their different grades, the heavy and the sheer. 
The heavy quality is used for underwear and for little chil- 
dren’s clothes; the sheer for white dresses, for which it is the 
finest material in use. If the purchaser does not intend to 
pay over 50 cents a yard for the material of her white gown, 
she will find India lawn the best fabric, as it is goods quite 
similar and much finer at the same price than French nain- 
sook. The best quality of India lawn, which is sold at about 
40 cents, compares well with a nainsook at 50 cents. 

The new embroideries are exquisitely beautiful, and those 
prepared for dresses range in width from 60 inches to me- 
dium width flounces. The extremely wide goods are in- 
tended for tea gown or Directoire dresses, which extend from 
the shoulder to the foot of the skirt without a seam. These 
embroideries are not finished at the edge with a scollop, as a 
rule, but with a three-inch hem hemmed or hemstitched by 
hand and headed by a wide border of work, while the re- 
mainder of the width is seeded through the center with a 
scattered pattern of fine rose-buds, or some other small 
design. In many cases the main part of the width of em- 
broidery which forms the gown is plain. Many of the new 
hemstiched flounces are finished with spaces through which 
three or four rows of inch-wide moire ribbon may be run. A 
favorite, effective pattern for dress flounces shows “moon- 
spots” about the size of silver dollars outlined on sheer lawn 
by open lines of drawn work. All variety of old-fashioned 
hemstitching and drawn-work is again fashionable. 


LACE VEILS AND SUNDRIES. 

The revival of the black lace veil of real lace is an accom- 
plished fact. This may have been brought about by the 
introduction of the gathered Directoire veil which was frowned 
upon by refined women as soon as it was introduced. This 
may have been due to the fact that the fashion first appeared 
on the stage, worn by a rather coarse actress, but the caged 
effect of the veil was enough to condemn it. Sara Bernhardt 
was the only actress of modern times who has been able to 
be leader of fashion. 

All white linen collars and every vestige of linen cuff has 
long ago disappeared. A white, blue, black or brown moire 
ribbon, with a feather edge, is tied around the throat and 
ends at one side in a close bow or is pleated in two rows in 
the neck, and sometimes at the wrist for morning ; sometimes 
aruche of black or white, with metal cord, is used at the 
throat, but the pleating of moire ribbon is preferred. 

—Helena Rowe. 
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BREAD UNKNOWN. 

Bread is not the staff of life to many people of civilized na- 
tions, because they do not eat it. Baked loaves of bread are 
unknown in many parts of South Austria and of Italy, and 
throughout the agricultural districts of Roumania. Not many 
miles from Vienna bread is never seen, its place being taken 
by sterz, a kind of porridge made from ground beech nuts, 
which is taken at. breakfast with fresh or curdled milk; at 
dinner with broth or fried lard, and with milk again for supper. 
In the north of Italy the peasantry live chiefly on polenta, a 
porridge made of boiled maize. It is in every sense the Italian 
peasant’s daily bread. The Roumanians eat a mama liga, 
made of maize and like the polenta, except that the grains 
are not allowed to settle as in the Italian dish. Sterz is also 
known as heiden and takes the place of bread in Corinthia 
and many parts of the Tyrol. 
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DECORATING ONE’S OWN OHINA. 


How IT May BE WELL AND ACCEPTABLY DONE. 


V. 
HE directions which have been 
igs ay given in this series should en- 
able any one desirous of doing 
so, to successfully learn (with 
ordinary effort) the art of china 
painting without further in- 
struction, so that they may 
soon achieve credible results. 
It will be of assistance to a be- 
ginner, however, to have a 
* painted plate or other article 
") to look at, and while some may 
', attempt to make pictures upon 
china, the decorative style is 
most appropriate for ceramic 
painting for household use. 
An examination of some of 
the most pleasing examples of 
painted porcelain will show 


conventionalized forms and treatment. An outline in gold, 


or a darker color around flowers and leaves often gives a very 
desirable finish to the work. 

To facilitate matters, when necessary, as when oil of cloves 
is used, the painting may be dried in an oven, or by an alcohol 
lamp. This will dull the colors somewhat, but will make no 
difference, as the firing will remedy that. 

To persons accustomed to painting in water colors, or those 
to whom the odor of turpentine is disagreeable, the Royal 
Dresden moist water colors, or the Hancock colors, offer an 
advantage over those mixed with oil. 

With. these, water alone, or china megilp, is used as a 
medium, and the ware is fired as with the Lacroix paints. 
They may also be used in the ordinary way for water-color 
painting upon paper. 

A little of the color is taken from the pan or tube and mixed 
upon the palette with water or the megilp to the desired con- 
sistency. Should a portion remain and become hard, it may 
be moistened and then re-mixed with the palette-knife, and 
be again ready for work. 

Water must not be used too freely, as it is necessary to re- 
tain a body to the paints. 

After the first washes are put in, artificial heat should be 
used in drying, and the piece is then ready for working up. 
When finished, it should be again dried and is then in con- 
dition for the kiln. 

To obtain the beautiful unglazed effect seen in the Royal 
Worcester ware, the Gouache colors, which give a mat sur- 
face, may be used. ‘These are fired at rose color heat 
when used upon china, producing the rich, velvety appear- 
ance so much admired. 

The Lacroix underglaze colors also give a mat effect, when 
employed upon the glaze. 

For vases or fancy pieces for parlor rather than dining-room 
use, these colors are more appropriate. It is often desired to 
decorate a cup and saucer, plaque, or jar for ornamental pur- 
poses, now that handsome china is part of the furnishing of 
the modern drawing-room. 

The methods known as jeweling, crystal pearl covering, 
and glass composition are included in the decoration of such 
articles. 

Jeweling, which gives a beautiful and unique effect, may 
also be used on the rims of plates with pleasing result. 

Fancy pieces may be embellished with the sapphire, tur- 
quoise, ruby, topaz, opal, or whatever jewels will best accord 


with the tint of the article to be decorated. They should be 
used in moderation on any object and an appropriate size 
chosen. Small ones for cups and saucers and the rims of 
plates, should be surrounded by gold, and not placed directly 
upon the tint of the china. 

These jewels are made in imitation of various precious 
stones, and one’s taste should be exercised in the use of the 
colors which form a pleasing contrast. They are of glass 
composition, with cut or uncut top and flat bottom ; the most 
of them are transparent, the turquoise being opaque. A ce- 
ment especially prepared for the purpose is used for fastening 
them to the china. This comes in the form of a powder and 
is mixed according to the directions given with the same. A 
dot of this paste is placed wherever it is wished to insert a 
jewel and the jewel is then carefully set upon this tiny dot 
and pressed lightly downward. The ware is then fired ata 
very low temperature, as too much heat will cause the jewels 
to melt and lose their shape. They range in price from ten 
cents per dozen up. 

An entirely different method is used in applying glass com- 
position, which comes in lumps and may be crushed and 
sifted to obtain dust or pieces of uniform size. 

The colors given are transparent green, yellow, blue, ruby 
crystal and opaque white. They are employed when it is de- 
sired to give a rough or frosted appearance on the china. 

The surface to be colored is brushed over with fat oil and 
sprinkled with the glass composition, as evenly as can be 
done, and the ware is then fired. It may often be of advan- 
tage to use this, being, as described, easy of application, 
where the peculiar effect is desired. 

Another means of producing a rich frosted appearance is 
by employing crystal pearl covering, on a jar or other article 
to be highly decorated. It may be described as sand made 
of crystal glass resembling small round balls of crystal. 

After an article has been painted and fired, that portion 
upon which the crystal pearl covering is to be used, should 
be gone over with the fat oil, then frosted with the crystal 
sand and re-fired. 

Amateurs who live at a distance from a professional decor- 
ator, and who desire to do their own firing, often make use of 
the portable kilns manufactured for this purpose. 

When well managed, there is little trouble in obtaining 
satisfactory firing, and when much work is done, time, trouble 
and expense is thereby saved, though one may generally ex- 
pect a few trials necessary, before risking valuable pieces in 
the kiln. They are made in various sizes and are reasonable 
in price ; the charcoal kilns can be used without pipe in any 
open chimney, or set up in any safe place. They may be 
placed in a basement or cellar or fired in area, shed, or open 
ground. 

Full directions accompany each one, a popular form being 
those in shape of an iron oven with cever at the top, and so 
arranged that it may be safely surrounded by the charcoal, 
the outer wall being of fire clay. 

These sometimes prove not only a great convenience to 
the amateur, but a source of profit also to one who may be 
willing to accommodate neighboring china painters. 

—Enid Bee. 


Hi1cH life of the hunter! he meets on the hill 
The new-wakened daylight, so bright and so still, 
And feels, as the clouds of the morning unroll, 
The silence, the splendor, ennoble the soul. 
’T is his o’er the mountains to stalk like a ghost, 
Enshrouded with mist, in which nature is lost, 
Till he lifts up his eyes, and flood, valley, and height, 
In one moment all swim in an ocean of light, 
While the sun, like a glorious banner unfurl’d, 
Seems to wave o’er a new, more magnificent world. 

 —John Wilson. 
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PRAOTIOAL FANOY-WORK. 
TABLE-LINEN SELECTION AND DECORATION. 


O much thought is being expended 
to-day upon the esthetic side of daily 
living, that it is no longer sufficient 
to a good housekeeper that she pro- 
vide plenty of good food, well- 
cooked. It must also be well served. 
—served so attractively that the meal 
becomes a veritable treat to the eyes 
and satisfies our cravings for the 
beautiful as well as our more animal 
hunger. This demand for the re- 
finements of living is part of our 
growth in culture, and to unite the 

artistic with the useful is our constant study and endeavor. 
The modern dinner-table, with its fresh flowers, beautiful 
china and fine linen, is a thing of joy and beauty, and a more 
effective appetizer than any of the spiced concoctions offered 
by the old Greeks or Romans. A most extensive field for 
needle-work decoration is the linen for table use, and much 
may be done by this means to add to the attractiveness of the 
table. Nothing is supposed to rejoice the soul of a good 
housewife more than the piles of snowy linen, damask and 
double-damask reposing on her shelves, and her joy must be 
much increased by her inner consciousness that this linen is 
beautified by initials, monograms, borders and fringes, the 
work of her hands; and augmented by innumerable tray- 
cloths, doyleys, tea-cloths and lunch-cloths, bearing likewise 
the marks of her industry. 

As to the initials and monograms worked in the corners of 
tablecloths and napkins, little need be said, so well-known 
and almost universal have they become. Perhaps not so 
common is the custom of finishing the ends of tablecloths 
with a deep-knotted fringe instead of the customary hem. 
The tablecloth is fringed out for a quarter of a yard or more, 
and then knotted, making a very handsome finish. For any 
one who has the time and perseverance to undertake a large 
piece of work, there are the lunch-cloths which are capable of 
most elaborate decoration. They should be made large 
enough for tables to accommodate eight or twelve guests, as 
luncheons are seldom given for less than that number. They 
are made of the plain, heavy, white linen which comes very 
wide especially for that purpose and are finished generally 
with fringe on all four sides. One lunch-cloth has a decora- 
tion of a wide border above this fringe of a conventional and 
rather intricate scroll-work design, worked in the outline 
stitch in the blue and red working cottons. Running diag- 
onally across the center, almost filling up the body of the 
cloth, is an appropriate motto worked in German text or the 
old English lettering, such as : 


“ For now we sit to chat as well as eat.” 
Or, 
“‘ Better cheer may you have, but not with better heart.” 
Or, 


“Tt is the fair acceptance creates the entertainment perfect.” 


The napkins to match are made of the same linen, the 
edges fringed and a small design worked in one corner or a 
slender border on all four sides to correspond with the lunch- 
cloth. Another lunch-cloth, in keeping with the spirit of the 
white and gold decoration so fashionable now, has a wide 
border of pond lilies worked in white flax, with their centers 
done in the yellow wash silks. A table covered with such a 
cloth as this, with a cut-glass bow! filled with yellow roses as 
a centerpiece, is the prettiest thing imaginable. 
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The embroidered squares which are placed diamond-wise in 
the center of the table are much used now. These are made 
of the finest of white linen and are about three-quarters of a 
yard square. They are hem-stitched on all four sides and 
have a very fine drawn-work border just above the hem. The 
centers are filled with powdered roses, buttercups, chrysan- 
themums, or any flower you choose, worked in the wash silks, 
and must be embroidered nearly or quite solid to be effective. 
The back-ground may be left plain or darned in with the gold 
thread which comes for this purpose and does not tarnish in 
washing. One of the prettiest of these squares has the back- 
ground filled in with curving lines of the gold thread upon 
which are powdered great La France roses. Those who are 
fortunate enough to possess the polished hard-wood tables 
may banish the table-cloth entirely if they desire and use the 
little doyleys with the outlined or drawn-work border which 
are placed under each plate, while in the center is the em- 
broidered square or the narrow scarf which reaches across the 
table and hangs over either side. These scarfs are hem- 
stitched along the sides and fringed at the ends and worked 
in some conventional design, all in one color or in the many 
tapestry colors. It is the fancy with some ladies to choose 
some one design and mark all their linen with it,—as, for 


instance, one Jady in whose family the crescent moon has for 


centuries been the characteristic feature of its heraldry, marks 
all her linen with a crescent moon enclosed in adisk. Others 
who cannot lay claim to such a long line of grandfathers can 
select some emblem such as a clover-leaf or a diamond, and 
in this way give the stamp of individuality to their linen 
which is to distinguish it for all time from the linen which 
belongs to her “ neighbor’s wife.” 

Tea-cloths are a happy mean between lunch and tray-cloths 
and come into play many times for other purposes than the 
little tea-table for which they were originally designed, and are 
just the thing to slip over card-tables before serving refresh- 
ments. They are finished with fringe or a wide hem, accord- 
ing to taste, as the cook-books say. The hem has the merit of 
washing and wearing better. Those decorated with a border 
or an all-over design worked in white flax or in white couched 
on with some color, make daintier coverings than where color 
is used in greater masses. A very handsome tea-cloth has a 
hem two.inches wide, hem-stitched, and its center covered with 
clusters of Marguerites done in the tapestry stitch in white, 
raw silk. The great comfort in working things in white is that 
you may wash them and soak them and boil them to your 
heart’s content and they positively will not fade. You have 
also the assurance that it is not only extremely fashionable in 
decoration but it will harmonize perfectly with any china or 
flowers that you care to associate with it. 

Carving-cloths, to be placed under the meat platter and 
removed before the dessert, are made of the bleached butch- 
er’s liven or of linen sheeting and have a border of drawn- 
work across the two ends or all around them, or a conventional 
design worked in linen floss or silk. Thirty by forty inches 
is a good proportion for them. Doyleys of all sizes, from the 
small ones placed under finger-bowls to the larger ones used 
on trays or on bread or cake-plates or under water-pitchers, 
are in constant use and a supply of them can hardly come 
amiss. The finest ones are the little squares of bolting-cloth 
fringed out and embroidered in silk, while the plainer ones 
for every day use are of linen with some simple design worked 
in silk. A pretty way to decorate them, for those who prefer 
white to colors on the table, is to cover the square with a 
scroll-work tracery done in the fine gold-thread. One of the 
larger linen squares may be used to wrap the baked potatoes 
in before placing them on the table, and is decorated with some 
appropriate design etched in brown silk in each corner. 

—J eannette Smith. 
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EVERY-DAY DESSERTS—PART IX. 
AND DESSERTS FOR EVERY DAY. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY I. 
Porcupine (Delicious). 

Pour over a loaf of stale sponge cake, one glassful of sherry 
wine; stick full of blanched almonds (shell, and pour hot water 
over to remove the brown skin, and split in pieces), and then pour 
over Sauce 10, and serve cold. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 2. 
Fried Apples. 

Slice unpared apples and fry in hot butter, and sprinkle with 

sugar. Serve with any plain cake. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 3. 
Boiled Pudding (Good). 

One cupful of sour milk, one-half of a cupful of molasses, one- 
half of a cupful of butter, two teaspoonfuls of soda dissolved in 
hot water, one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, about two and one-half 
cupfuls of flour. Boil one and one-half hours. Eat with Sauce 3. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 4. 
Dried Apple Pie (Very good). 

Fill open crust of pastry with this mixture: One pint of dried 
apples stewed soft; rub through a colander and add a piece of 
butter the size of an egg, one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, one 
teaspoonful each of mace and cinnamon, one-half of a grated nut- 
meg, and bake. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 5. 
Manchester Pudding. 

Grease a pudding-dish and put two cupfuls of strawberry jam in, 
covering with one quart of boiling milk, three-fourths of a pint of 
bread crumbs, six tablespoonfuls of sugar, one tablespoonful of 
butter, three stiff eggs, one teaspoonful of vanilla. 

WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 6. 
Currant Pudding. 

One cupful of sugar, one-half of a cupful each of butter and milk, 
two eggs, one and one-half cupfuls of flour, one cupful of currants, 
one and one-half teaspoonfuls of bakirg-powder. Bake in patty- 
pans, and eat with Sauce 5. 

THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 7. 
Jam Popovers. 

Two cupfuls each of flour and milk, two eggs (stiff), one-half of 
a teaspoonful of salt, one teaspoonful of melted butter. Bake in 
cups ; when done, cut a little slit with a sharp knife and insert one 
teaspoonful of jam in each. Eat with sweetened cream. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 8. 
Apple Mould. 

Boil one pound of apples tender and rub through a colander. 
Boil three-fourths of a pound of lump sugar, in water enough to 
moisten it, to thick syrup. Remove the scum, add the juice of one- 
half of a lemon, boil with apple till thick. Pour in a mould and 
strew over the top slices of citron. Eat with plain cake. 
SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 9. 

Chester Pudding. 

One pint of flour, one-half of a cupful of sugar, three tablespoon- 
fuls of melted butter, one-half of a pint of milk, one egg, one and 
one-half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder. Steam one and one-half 
hours. Eat with Sauce 7. 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY I0. 
Jelly Tarts. 

Make tarts, as for January 5. When baked, fill half of them 

with crabapple and half with currant jelly. 
MONDAY, FEBRUARY II. 
Orange Pudding. 

One pint of milk, three tablespoonfuls of sugar, one tablespoon- 
ful of butter, three eggs, the juice of one large orange and one-half 
of its peel, grated, and enough flour for a stiff batter. Boil one 
hour. Sauce 4. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 12. 
Troy Pudding. 


Make a cake (in layers) of one and one-half cupfuls of sugar, 
one-half of a cupful each of butter and milk, two cupfuls of flour, 
the stiff whites of four eggs, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of bak- 
ing-powder. Make icing by boiling two cupfuls of powdered sugar 


| and ten tablespoonfuls of boiling water till the syrup hardens in 
cold water, then beat in the stiff whites of two eggs till cold, and 
add one tablespoonful of vinegar. Stir in one-fourth of a cupful 
| melted chocolate and one tablespoonful of grated cocoanut, and 
| spread the mixture between the cake layers. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 13. 

| Macaroni Pudding. 

| Boil one-fourth of a pound of macaroni in one pint of water, with 
one-half of a teaspoonful of salt, till tender ; add one tablespoonful 
of butter, one large cupful of milk, two tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
and bake. Eat with Sauce 12. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 14. 
Deep Peach Pie. 


Half fill a pudding-dish with drained, canned peaches, sweetened. 
Cover with pie-crust, and bake. 

FRIDAY, FEBRUARY I5. 
Amber Pudding. 

Line a dish with pie-crust and fill with this mixture: Six tart 
apples stewed (covered) three-fourths of an hour, the juice and 
rind of one lemon, two tablespoonfuls of butter, one-fourth of a 
cupful of water. Rub through a colander and add one cupful of 
sugar, the yolks of three beaten eggs. Bake one-half hour, and 
cover with meringue, the stiff whites of three eggs, one-half of a 
cupful of sugar, and brown. 

SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 16. 
Merry Pudding. 

One pint of sponge-cake crumbs, one pint of boiling milk, one 
cupful of grated cocoanut, four stiff eggs, one cupful of sugar, one- 
half of a teaspoonful of vanilla. Bake. Eat without sauce. 

SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 17. 
Fruit Short-Cake. 

One-half of a cupful each of sugar and sour milk, one-fourth of a 
cupful of butter, one egg, one-half of a teaspoonful of soda, flour 
enough to roll it out. Bake in an oblong tin, split in two layers 
and spread with jam. Eat with sweetened cream. 


MONDAY, FEBP.UARY 18. 
Apple Batter Pudding. 

Cover the bottom of a pudding-dish with apple-sauce, made by 
stewing one-half of a pound of apples till tender, rubbing througlr 
a colander and adding one-fourth of a pound of sugar and a little 
grated nutmeg. Pour over a batter of one pint of flour, one-half of 
a pint of milk, one and one-half teaspoonfuls of baking-powder, 
one saltspoonful of salt. Bake. Sauce 9g. 

TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 19. 
Lemon Jelly. 

One-halt of a box of gelatine dissolved in one-half of a pint of 
water ; add one pint of boiling water, the juice of three lemons, one 
and one-half cupfuls of sugar. Stir till dissolved, and strain into 
moulds. 

WEDNESDA¥, FEBRUARY 20. 
Hominy Croquettes. 

One cupful of boiled hominy, one tablespoonful of melted butter, 
one stiff egg, one tablespoonful of sugar. Make into floured balls 
and fry in deep lard. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 21. 
Peach Snowdrift. 


Boil one pint of milk and one-half (smal!) of a cupful of sugar, 
and two smooth tablespoonfuls of cornstarch till thick ; then add 
the stiff whites of three eggs, and pour over a dish of drained, 
canned peaches. Eat with Sauce 1o. 


FRIDAY, FEBRUARY 22. 
Fried Cake Pudding. 
Dip slices of stale cake in hot milk, drain, and fry in hot butter. 
Spread each with jam, and eat, hot, with Sauce 3. 


SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 23. 
Sally Lunn (Good). 
Three teacupfuls of flour, three tablespoonfuls each of sugar and 
melted butter, three eggs, one cupful of milk, three teaspoonfuls 
of baking-powder. Bake like cake. Eat with butter. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 24. 
Rice and Jam Pudding. 
One-half of a cupful of rice soaked in warm water, to cover, two 
hours, then boil in one and one-half pints of milk till thick. When 
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cool, add four stiff eggs, one tablespoonful of melted butter, one 
small cupful of sugar. Bake, and spread with jam and then a 
meringue of three eggs. 


MONDAY, FEBRUARY 25. 
Sussex Pudding. 


One cupful of bread crumbs soaked in one pint of milk, added to 
a custard of the yolks of four eggs, two tablespoonfuls of rice- 
flour, one pint of milk, two tablespoonfuls of melted butter, one 
cupful of seeded raisins, one teaspoonful of vanilla. Boil two 
hours, and eat with Sauce 3. 


TUESDAY, FEBRUARY 26. 
Cocoanut Sponge. 

Fill a dish with alternate layers of stale sponge-cake, covered with 
grated, sweetened cocoanut, and a custard made of one quart of 
boiling milk, the yolks of four eggs, four tablespoonfuls of sugar, 
two tablespoonfuls of cornstarch (smooth), one teaspoonfui of 
vanilla. Use this custard cold. Bake the pudding, and eat with 
Sauce 8. 


WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 27. 
Swiss Pudding. 


Make apple-sauce as for February 18. When cool, add one stiff 
egg. Line a pudding-dish with bread crumbs and pour in the 
sauce ; cover with crumbs and bits of butter. Sift powdered sugar 
over when done. Eat with Sauce 9. 


THURSDAY, FEBRUARY 28. 
Hanover Pudding. 

One and one-half cupfuls of milk, one-half of a cupful of molasses, 
one cupful of raisins, one-half of a cupful of butter, three cupfuls 
of flour, one teaspoonful each of soda and salt. Boil three hours. 
Sauce 9. 


—Ruth Hall. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


THE OHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD. 


AT BEDTIME. 


Little hands,—dear busy hands, 

That your child-books marked all o’er, 
Come and lie in mine to-night ; 

Pat ‘‘ poor mamma’s seek ”’ once more. 


Little feet,—swift, willing feet, 
That upon love’s errands ran, 

Patter o’er the floor to-night; 
**Dance for mamma ”’ once again. 


Little heart,—fond, trusting heart, 
That for all so warmly beat, 

Fearless, glad, again to-night, 
Beat in all thy child-love sweet. 


Little head,—dear little head, 

In beauty’s mould with golden crown. 
Lovingly again to-night 

“ Byside mamma’s ’’ nestle down. 


Little eyes,—bright, beaming eyes— 
Starry light through heaven’s own blue, 
Into mamma’s shine to-night, 
Twinkling, tender, thoughtful, too. 


Little tongue,—O lisping tongue, 
That we listen to in joy, 

Oh! come back and say to-night 
“*Mamma’s baby, papa’s boy.” 


Little lips,—sweet, winning lips, 
Ne’er refusing kiss or smile, 

Come and kiss us all “ dood-night,” 
Smiling, too, for us the while. 


O our little blue-eyed boy ! 
Anguish you will never know 
Such as this that sweeps to-night 

O’er our hearts all bruised so ; 


And we give you up—our boy ! 
All our hope, our life, our light ! 

But when bedtime comes, our lips 
Whisper little dear, good-night. 


THE 00ZY OORNER. 

[Jn this corner we propose to have pleasant gossip with our readers and 
correspondents, in passing matters of household interest, and that it may be 
made an instructive and profitable Household Exchange, we invite corres- 
pondence of inquiry and information on all subjects of general interest and 
value to the Homes of the Worla.|}—Goobd HOUSEKEEPING. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart- 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any department 
of Goop HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name and 
address of the writer.—Zd/tor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


AS TO FURNITURE POLISH. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Will some one please tell me the best furniture polish? I have 
so much trouble with mine gumming and collecting dustin the cor- 
ners, although we try to rub it in well. M. W. M. 

DENVER, COLORADO. 


COLORADO GINGERBREAD. 
Editor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

I send a recipe for gingerbread which is very nice: One cupful 
of powdered sugar, one cupful of butter; work toa cream; one 
cupful of molasses, one cupful of sweet milk, four cupfuls of flour, 
four eggs well beaten, two even teaspoonfuls soda, one rounded 
teaspoonful ginger. Bake in shallow pans. Slice it in the pans. 
I enjoy Goop HousEKEEPING very much and could not get along 
without it. M. W. M. 

DENVER, COLORADO. 


ALWAYS BRIGHT AND SHINING. 
Eaitor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Will some one kindly tell me in the Cozy Corner, the best method 
of keeping my silver-plated tea set bright all the time. I use a 
silver polish about every three weeks and it looks beautifully, but 
in afew days begins to get dull and totarnish. It is too much 
work to polish it oftener, and I would like to know something I 
could use every day and thus keep it looking nicely all the time 
and without much work. M. W. M. 

DENVER, COLORADO. 


JAPANESE COTTON FOR LAMP SHADES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

In reply to “ A.” in Goop HOUSEKEEPING of January 5, No. 96, 
let me say that the blue and white Japanese cotton crape which is 
used for large umbrella lamp shades and for other decorative pur- 
poses, notably for photograph frames and scarf-draperies above 
etchings in frames, can be obtained without doubt at almost any 
dealer in Japanese goods. I bought it last summer at A. A. Van- 
tine’s, Broadway and Eighteenth street. HELENA ROWE, 

NEw York Clty. 


A CAST IRON GRIDIRON. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

We notice an inquiry in GooD HOUSEKEEPING of January 5, 
1889, for a cast iron gridiron, by “S. E. J.,” Wilton, N. H. In the 
first place we beg leave to contradict the statement made by the 
dealers that the party inquired of,as we make, and have made 
ever since we have been in the business a variety of such articles, 
and it is part of the furniture that goes with every one of our cook 
stoves, that leave our factory, unless ordered less the furniture. 
We can also say in this connection that we are not the only manu- 
facturers in Pennsylvania that do the same thing. We will be 
pleased to do anything that will help “S. E. J.” to a way of getting 
the article wanted, if we are advised of what particular kind is 
wanted. LIEBRANDT & MCDOWELL STOVE Co. 

PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


WINTER TREATMENT OF THE CACTUS. 
Editor of Goop HOUSEKEEPING : 

I would like to ask what treatment a Cactus requires in winter. 
I live in a flat and have sunny front windows. Last winter I had 
two large plants in those windows and did not give any water for 
the time specified in Goodholmes’ Cyclopedia, and they were 


badly withered and dried. When they began to receive water and 
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then to bloom, the flowers dropped off before they were half grown, 


but they had fully fifty blossoms on at one time and were all | 
through blooming in five weeks, whereas the Cyclopedia says they | 


should bloom from May to August. If any of your readers can 
enlighten me in the matter I shall be very thankful. 


BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


CREAMED CHICKEN. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Seeing in No. 2, Vol. 8, of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, a request from 
“Mrs. L. H.,” Indianapolis, Ind., asking for a recipe for creamed 
chicken, I hasten to forward it. 

CREAMED CHICKEN.—Pound the white flesh of a plump chicken to a 
pulp ina mortar; pass it through a sieve; again place it in the mortar 
and work into it the yolks of three or four eggs, a little shallot, and mix 
well. Butter a plain mould well, cut some truffles into shapes and ar- 
range on the bottom and sides of mould by making them stick on the 
butter, then put in the pounded chicken; half fill the mould, tie a piece 
of paper over the top and put the mould into a saucepan half full of hot 
water and steam one hour and a half. Serve hot and with tomatoes. 

BROOKLYN, N. Y. E. L. M. 


AGAIN THE MOTH. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

I have had a most unpleasant trial with moths and their larve. 
Last summer while I was in the country my parlor suit, which is of 
mohair-plush, was attacked by moths and completely spoiled. I had 
large pieces of camphor stowed in every part possible, and had Per- 
sian powder blown in between the linings, but it did not protect them 


so I bought some fresh powder and had it strewn over the seats and 
backs, and in half-a-minute the small white worms were boring 
their way out on top of the plush. I spent three hours picking 
them off, and put them in a tin can with the powder on them, but 
the next morning they were alive yet. That is three months ago, 
and yet I find one or more of these same worms every day. Will 
Kathryn Maher tell me where to get the Camphorine she speaks 
of in her “Household Suggestions,” page 41 of Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, No. 93? I would like to try it, to see if possibly I may 
get rid of these torments. I have never heard of such things, and 
my Goodholme’s Domestic Cyclopedia does not speak of them; so, 
as a last resort, I write you for the above information. 

I am, with respect, one of your regular readers, 

923 GATES AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. Mrs. J. C. McCain. 

MISS PARLOA REPLIES. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

Mrs. V. H. asks if the soapstone griddle should be cleaned each 
time itis used? It is not really necessary that it should be done. 
It is enough to wash the griddle well and rub it hard with a coarse, 
dry towel, except, perhaps, every fourth day, when it should have 
a thorough cleansing. 

Another inquiry made by the same correspondent is this: Why, 
in making raised griddle-cakes, are the eggs added in the morning 
instead of when the cakes are mixed? The answer is, that the 
freshly-beaten eggs make the griddle-cakes lighter by imprisoning 
air, which is not lost in the short time they are in the batter, as is 
the case when they are in the batter for many hours. 

The next question from Mrs. V. H. is as follows: Why should 
soda be dissolved in water instead of some of the milk that is to 
be used? So little water is used to dissolve the soda that it makes 
no material difference in the thickness of the batter, and with water 
one can readily see if every particle of the soda is dissolved. 

Does it make any difference if the wateris hot or cold? Yes; 
soda should always, if possible, be dissolved in a cold liquid, as a 
hot liquid would liberate the carbonic acid gas, which would be 
lost; thus decreasing the lightening power of the soda. 

Corn bread, page 148. The amount of milk to be used is one 
pint and one gill. MARIA PARLOA. 


THREE REPLIES IN ONE. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

To Mrs. A. L. Jones: To wash merino or knit under-garments, 
make a soap-suds of three times the usual strength with best qual- 
ity laundry soap. Use perfectly clean and (if possible) soft water 
as warm as the hand can be held in. Soak the garments half an 


hour or longer, then stir with a stick, or very gently with the hand, 
not rubbing at all. Rinse in warm water and straighten or stretch 
each garment before drying. It is better to dry them within doors. 

To W. J.: A hygienic cook-book published by the Misses Dodd, 
physicians in St. Louis, Mo., gives minute details of superior veg- 
etarian cookery. 

To “A Subscriber :” An excellent beef-stew: Make one pint 
drawn butter sauce with half cup butter, two tablespoons flour, one 
pint hot water, salt and pepper to taste and one teaspoonful Liebig’s 
beef extract, or (better) Mrs. Owen’s concentrated meat stock 
which she calls “Glazé.” Cut the meat in dice or slices, simmer 
in the sauce an hour or more. Add bay leaves (which must be 
removed before serving) or chopped parsley and lemon juice, or 
wine for variety in flavoring. 

A fine, crusty hash is made with one cupful chopped beef, mut- 
ton or veal, half cup bread soaked in milk or cream enough to cover, 
one well-beaten egg, enough gravy or stock to moisten, and the 


whole baked half an hour in a buttered dish from which it may be 


turned upon a platter, retaining its form. 

But the old-fashioned meat and potato hash, cut in small pieces, 
seasoned with salt, pepper and a little dry mustard and cooked in 
butter and hot water will not be easily surpassed. 

BURLINGTON, IOWA. GLIN BURTON. 


ASKED AND ANSWERED AGAIN. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 
Seeing the request in the Cozy Corner, of December 8, for the 


| following poem, by George MacDonald, 1 send it to you as re- 
atall. I was at my “ wits’ end ” to get rid of them, but knew not how; | 


quested, the response published in Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for 
January 19, No. 97, only giving the first two verses of the poem. 
RIGHT AND WRONG. 
Alas, how easily things go wrong ; 
A sigh too much, or a kiss too long! 
And there follows a mist, and a weeping rain, 
And life is never the same again. 
Alas! how hardly things go right! 
’Tis hard to watch in the summer’s night, 
For the sigh will come, and the kiss will stay, 
And the summer’s night is a winter’s day. 
And yet how easily things go right 
If the sigh and the kiss of the winter’s night 
Come deep from the soul in the stronger ray, 
That is born in the light of the winter’s day! 
And things can never go badly wrong 
If the heart be true and the love be strong; 
For the mist, if it comes, and the weeping rain, 
Will be changed by love into sunshine again. 
East GREENWICH, L. I. 


J. P. M. 


WINGS. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING: 
I send this poem in answer to the request of L. Grey in a late 
number of your magazine. 
(In Memoriam, M. O. Christmas, 1880.) 
By the author of HALIFAX, GENTLEMAN.” 
** Mother, O make me a pair of wings, 
Like the Christ-child’s adorning ; 
Blue as the sky, with a gold star-eye— 
I’ll wear them on Christmas morning.” 
The mother worked with a careless heart, 
All through that merry morning ; 
Happy and blind, nor saw behind, 
The shadow that gives no warning. 
He struck—and over the little face 
A sudden change came creeping ; : 
Twelve struggling hours against Death’s fierce powers, 
And then—he has left her sleeping ; 
Strange sleep which no mother’s kiss can wake ! 
Lay her pretty wings beside her ; 
Strew white flowers sweet on her hands and feet, 
And under the white snow hide her. 
For the Christ-child called her out to play, 
And, thus our earth-life scorning, 
She went away.— What, dead, we say? 
She was born that Christmas morning. 


ALLEGAN, MICHIGAN. M. 
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QUIET HOURS WITH THE QUIOK WITTED. 


For THE CHILDREN OF THE HOUSEHOLD AND THE 
CHILDREN OF A LARGER GROWTH 
AS WELL. 


171.-A HIDDEN MENAGERIE. 
THE FUNNIEST SHOW ON EARTH. 
One prize of $10 and one of $5 will be awarded to the reader of 
Goop HousEKEEPING who shall first discover and correctly name 
all the characters listed in the following poetical account of a visit 


to “A Hidden Menagerie,” composed of 71 specimens of Animals, | 


Feathered Tribes, Fishes, Reptiles, or Insects: 
A HiIppEN MENAGERIE. 


The evening shades were falling, and they threw their sable cloud 
That chains the daylight to the dark, upon a joyous crowd 

That hurried to the caravan, the greatest in the land, 

And one which I was sure would be a real one, and grand. 


Our party was in readiness, we’d go at once, we said, 

To watch the shapely acrobat while standing on his head ; 

Or see if oxen trained, could be, to listen and obey 

Their trainer’s voice and over-roll in their own awkward way ; 


Or watch the fierce hyena as his naked teeth he’d show, 

As if he knew how long they were, how quickly they would go 
Through human flesh ;—but that would be a very sad affair, 
To sacrifice one’s flesh and blood and give to him a share. 


Then said my friends, ‘‘ Do get good seats, that we may plainly see; 
If awnings shade us from the sun, much better it will be ;”’ 

“Tn case that it should rain, dear,” said my wife, in an aside, 

** Just think how lovely it would be to keep our garments dried.”’ 


** Oh, quickly gaze, Llewellyn, at the wonderful display 

Of animals, and hear them rave! now look! ’’ I heard her say; 
‘Look at the rampant, wild-eyed beasts, both large and very small! 
What if they should their cages break and molest us one and all?”’ 


A rider dressed in buff, a lovely pad-horse now bestrode, 
His whip he cracked with vigor and away he gaily rode; 
The noble steed in pride ’e raced around the sawdust-ring,— 
To fall, O, risky that would be and not the proper thing. 


We listened to the music of a real bad German band, 

“Ts it not terrible?’ I asked, “‘ I cannot understand 

Why they should make the welkin ring with their discordant noise, 
Exasperating it is, and my pleasure quite destroys.”’ 


A horse went swiftly round the ring, and soon I saw her pant, 
Her breathing seemed to say to us, *‘ To faster go, I can’t.” 
A perfect beauty was this horse, I longed to call her mine, 
And never should a martingale restrain that head so fine. 


We left the tent and hastened to a cake and cream saloon, 

A place called by the lady dressed in gray and drab, “A boon.”’ 
One of our party found delight in drinking lemonade ; 

Another bought some gingersnaps that were not newly made. 


When I had used the sugar-spoon, Bill slipped it in his pocket, 
For just then the crowd was viewing an ascending rocket. 

A gayer or more happy six one could hardly wish to see,— 

I will, I on my oath will state it—’tis twixt you and me— 


I heard John ask Eliza if to his she’d add ’er fate; 

’Twas meant as a proposal, not in verse, although quite late. 

How hale and hearty John looked, and how sweet Eliza Ann, 
As we laughed and larked, returning from this funny caravan. 


A prize of $10 will be awarded for the first correct return of 
the names of characters represented at the show, and one of $5 for 
the second correct list, by date of postmark of letter enclosing list. 

Some of the characters are mentioned more than once, and are 
counted on each appearance. Although “A Hidden Menagerie,” 
a few of the characters are placed in plain sight, sandwiched in 
among such as are “ hidden,” and no character appearing in a 
plural form will be counted. 

Letters forming a name must be in consecutive order, and none 
of the letters once drawn on can be used in forming another name 
immediately preceding or succeeding the one first chosen. For 
example: “ He sawa titmouse in the glen.” If“ titmouse ” should 
be given, ‘ mouse” can not be counted. 

Correct spelling, without the use of phonetics, must be rendered 
in all cases. 


« ANSWERS TO QUERIES, ANAGRAMS, ETC., 
(Printed in Goop HOUSEKEEPING No. 95.) 


156.—A SERIES OF HISTORICAL CHARACTERS. 
IV. 

Answers.— 

1. Victor Emmanuel. . James Madison. 
Marquette. . Cardinal Richelieu. 
Pepin. . Marechal Niel. 
. Nathaniel Green. . Hudson. 
Semiramis. . Charlotte Corday. 
. Victoria. . Catharine de Medici. 
The Duke of Wellington. . Leo X. 
Penn. 


SY AYE 


157.—CHARADE, 
Answer.—Pa-rent. 


158.—BIBLE QUESTIONS. 
Answers.— 
. [Samuel xvii: 18; II Samuel xvii: 29. 
. Isaiah i: 8. 
. Mustard-seed—Matthew xiii: 31, 32; Mark iv: 31. 
. Isaiah iii: 22. 
. James ii: 2-9. 
. Deuteronomy xxii: 5. 
. Moses, for Aaron’s sons—Exodus xxviii: 40, 42; xxix: 9; 
xxxix: 28, 
8. Isaiah, for Hezekiah. “ Let them take a lump of figs, and 
lay it for a plaster upon the boil, and he shall recover.” —II-Kings 
xx: 1,73; Isaiah xxxviii: 21. 


159.—NUMERICAL ENIGMA. 
Answer.—1. California. 7. Steerforth. 
2. Waterloo. 8. Evangeline. 
3. Tennyson. 9g. Dowdy. 
4. Sachem. 10. Down-trodden. 
5. Narcissus. 11. Though. 
6. Neal Dow. 12. Thy. 
Count that day lost whose low descending sun 
Views from thy hand no worthy action done. 


160.—A PALATABLE DISH. 
Answer.— 


1. C-row. 6. G-oose. 11. D-ace. 
2. O-tter. 7. E-el. . Endri. 
3. T-urkey. 8. P-erch. . N-ewt. 
4. T-urtle. g. U-mber. . G-rasshopper. 
5. A-lligator. 10. D-og. 
Cottage Pudding. 
161.—ANAGRAMS. 
Answers.—1. Matrimony. 5. Sweetheart. 
2. Parishioners. 6. Punishment. 
3. Christianity. 7. Funeral. 
4. Revolution. 8. Telegraphs. 


162.—PROGRESSIVE CURTAILMENT. 
Answer.—t1t. Scare. 2. Care. 3. Are. 4. Re. 5. E. 


THE QUICK WITTED HEARD FROM. 


A good list of answers to puzzles published in Goop HouseE- 
KEEPING No. 95 has been received from “ Warwick,” Warwick, 
N. Y., the answers to Nos. 159, 160, 161 and 162 being substantially 
correct, only that in the case of No. 159 (11) “‘ Enough ” was given 
in place of 7hough, which did not, however, prevent the finding of 
the correct “quotation.” ‘ Upupa,” the Latin for Hoopoe, in 
place of Umber—No. 160 (9)—must not be counted out, as its 
claims to a place in the “ dish ” are indisputable. 

“C, D. T.,” Kansas City, Mo., sends a carefully prepared list of 
answers to No. 158. This correspondent will see that while the 
twelfth chapter of Luke has general reference to “ partiality,” yet 
that the second chapter of James speaks more directly upon the 
subject; and again, that Exodus xxxix: 28 does not refer to the 
giving of the ‘“ command,” only its execution. 

“J. S.H.,” New York City, and “ M. D. W.,” Taunton, Mass., 
each send the true answer to No. 1§9. 
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SPRINGFIELD, MASS., FEBRUARY 2, 1889. 


Registered at Springfield Post-Office as second-class mail matter. 


All communications for the Editorial Department should be addressed to the 
Editor of Goop HousgKkEPING, Springfield, Mass. 


Postage stamps must accompany all contributions sent for editorial considera- 
tion, when the writers desire the return of their MSS.., if not accepted. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name, on the address label attached to each 


issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, shows to what number the subscription has 
been paid. 

This issue of Goop HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our exchanges are 
invited to extract from its columns—due credit being given—as they may desire, 
save the contributions of Miss MARIA PARLOA, all rights in these being espe- 
cially reserved to the writer. 

The special papers which appear in Goop HovuSEKEEPING will be written 
expressly for its pages by our selected contributors, and,—with rare exceptions,— 
the entire Table of Contents will be served up from our own larder. Whenever 
we borrow from a neighbor a bit of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such 
bit or bite came from, and to whom it belongs. 


To ALL NEWSDEALERS. 


Retail Newsdealers can send their orders for Goop Hovusgkg&EPING to the 
News Companies from which they procure their regular supplies and have them 
filled. It will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York News Co., 
New Yotk; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, Omaha and St. Paul; 
Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News 
Co., Baltimore ; Central News Co., Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cin- 
cinnati; Cleveland News Co., Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston ; 
Western News Co., Chicago; Pittsburg News Co., Pittsturg; Washington News 
Co., Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., St. 
Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans ; San Francisco News Co., San 
Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Albany News Co., Albany; 
Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co. 
Montreal; Toronto News Co., Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


KNOWLEDGE WITH PLEASURE. 

Letters from persons who have contested for the prizes in the 
Goop HousEKEEPING series of enigmas, etc., indicate their great 
value as a stimulus to investigation along lines of useful informa- 
tion. The Literary Dinner has been, perhaps, the most note- 
worthy in this respect, as the letters printed in the last number 
show. Its 62 guests represented so many subjects of special re- 
search, and in making the necessary historical studies much 
other valuable information was incidentally acquired. The Ana- 
grammatical Garden, published a year ago last summer, is another 
prominent example. No one could thoroughly study these ana- 
grams without acquiring a familiar knowledge of the names of 
flowering plants of as certain value as any prize to be won. The 
Historical Anagram of Notable Men and Women demanded a 
general brushing up of one’s knowledge of prominent people, and 
the Geographical Anagram, last spring, served a similar prrpose 
with respect to names of localities in the United States. The 
Donation Party, in No. 96, furnishes an even more thorough drill 
in the geography of places in this country. We give in this num- 
ber another, “A Hidden Menagerie,” on which young and old 
may sharpen their wits and brush up their knowledge of living 
creatures. Many of the minor puzzles in the department of 
“Quiet Hours with the Quick-Witted,” are of a nature to lead to 
similar studies and helpful results. Time spent in this depart- 
ment is, therefore, not only not wasted, but made a means of 
securing valuable information, combined with home amusement, 
enjoyment and recreation. It is one of the ways in which Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING makes instruction pleasant to take, and seeks to 
promote, as in other directions, the Higher Life in the Homes of 
the World. 
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$150 IN OASH PRIZES. 
FoR PAPERS ON MARKETING, COOKING, SERVING AND EATING 
Eggs, Chickens, Fish, Potatoes and Beans. 


One Hundred and Fifty Dollars, in Ten Prizes, are offered by 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for the best papers on the five following 
named Household Topics: A prize of Twenty. Dollars for the 
best paper and one of Ten Dollars for the next best on each 
number. 

NUMBER ONE.—FOOD FOR ** FRUGAL FRIDAY,” 

Fish and Salt Fish of all kinds for the Lenten Season, and also— 
as occasion may demand —for Saturday, Sunday (morning), 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Thursday; catering tothe sentiment 
of Taste, the gratification of Appetite, the maintenance of Nerve 
and Brain Power, remembering that it is well to “let good 
digestion wait on appetite and health on both.” 

NUMBER TWO.—A NEST OF EGGS, 

The preservation of Eggs while in the shell, the many places they 
may be made to fill acceptably—in the shell or out—in the prep- 

‘aration of Dainty and Delicious Dishes, for the satisfying of the 

Appetite, the furnishing of Good and Economical Food in sick- 

ness and in health and for general household savory service. 

NUMBER THREE.—HENS AND CHICKENS, 

Counting Chickens after they are hatched and making the most of 
the count in the furnishing of economical Table Supplies and 
family sustenance and enjoyment. 

NUMBER FOUR.—A POTATO PERISCOPE, 

Giving an intelligent survey of the potato field as represented in 
the Market, the Kitchen, the Dining-Room and the Pockets of 
those who buy for those who eat. 

NUMBER FIVE.—BEANS, 

In which those who “ Know Beans,” may tell what they know and 
give particulars as to the practical value of their knowledge to 
the housewife. 


These papers will be expected to give suggestions, experiences 
and reliable information, by way of remark and recipe, covering 
methods of Marketing, Preservation, Cooking, Serving: and di- 
gesting, not forgetting the salient point so much sought after 
by all housekeepers, that of getting the maximum of Supply for 
the minimum of Expenditure, in the way of economical and 
good living and the perpetuation of good livers in the Homes 
of the World. 

The papers presented for prizes may be of any desired length, 
terseness of treatment, conciseness of writing and clearness of 
expression, without verbiage or padding of any kind, being the 
rule of government. 

The lists for competing papers are now open for record, 
and will be held open until Saturday, March 2, in order to give 
as much time as possible and yet have the papers examined in 
season for publication of the Fish papers for service in Lent 
and those of Eggs for Easter. 

It is desirable that the papers—and all others in fact intended 
for print—should be transcribed on smooth, strong, thin paper, 
or at least only of moderate thickness, of note size, and sent 
flat, if convenience will admit, but ever rolled. 

The title of each paper, with the name and address of the 
writer, should be enclosed in a sealed envelope marked “ Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING Prize Papers No.—,” not to be opened until the 
papers have been examined and passed upon. 

It is hoped that some of our best housekeepers in the Homes 
of the World will be induced to try for the above prizes, not 
only for the money value, but to give other housekeepers, 
not so well informed, the benefit of their experience. 
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GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

An exceedingly instructive and welcome paper is that on 
“Table Adornment,” in which Hester M. Poole tells all about the 
making of glassware. 

Herminius Cobb relates how the Literary Club settled the 
woman question. 

A hint may be gathered from Lizette Gordon’s paper on “ The 
Pleasures of Winter,” for reaping amusement and profit from 
some tedious hours. 

Harriet M. Neale’s first paper on Home Furnishing and Dec- 
oration gives full information about what is new and tasteful in 
wall-papers. 

Lillian S. Wells in “A Kindergarten Birthday Party ” outlines 
some plans for amusing the little ones. 

Marie Gozzaldi’s article about English Tarts and Devonshire 
Cream will open some people’s eyes. 

Miriam K. Davis’s story, “ My Wife’s Legacy,” may not hit 
anybody in particular, but it is a very readable satire. 

Charlotte Deane makes one’s mouth water with her account of 
winter breakfasts in a Southern kitchen. 

Novel parties for social entertainment are described by Annie 
Curd. 

The burden of Helena Rowe’s fashion article is new styles in 
dress goods. 

Enid Bee gives Chapter V on Decorating China. 

Table linen selection and decoration is treated in Jeannette 
Smith’s second paper on Practical Fancy Work. 

There are only 28 dinners in February, and Ruth Hall has 
arranged the Every-Day Desserts to correspond. 

The Cozy Corner is “ chock full” of good things and so are the 
other pages. Goop HOUSEKEEPING’S readers need not want for 
anything on the Bill of Fare. 


SOOIAL TAXES. 

People are lamenting that the beautiful significance of gifts is 
departing. Young Croesus, who lives ina club house and lodges 
in an apartment house, gives at Christmas to the elevator boy, the 
porter, the chambermaid, the bootblack, the boy who serves his 
morning papers, the messenger boy, the club servants, and the 
young ladies of his acquaintance are in the same company. The 
presents to the ladies is regarded as very much like the presents 
to the others, in this degradation of present giving—mere social 
obligations. The giving of presents has lost its significance when 
people give because it is expected of them. 

It would be unfair to say that the mercenary blight has fallen 
upon all bridal gifts. Here and there may be found one who gives 
with his token of remembrance the love and hearty good fellow- 
ship that should go with the present. But for the most part, since 
wedding gifts were made for showing, then the giving is an ad- 
vertisement, an exhibition, a competition; and people look coldly 
on while they wonder what the bride can possibly do with six berry 
sets, four ice cream services, and seven jewel caskets. It is an 
appalling suggestion that most of them will go to the dealer in 
second-hand wedding presents. 

The show is a bazaar, personal to the bride. She is happy in 
the reflection that she has 133 separate and distinct gifts while her 
dear rival had only 113. To her there is little that is individual in 
all that is given and shown. 

The giving of holiday gifts, so far as society at large is con- 
cerned, is the paying of tribute to the observance of an ancient 
custom; wedding presents have been degraded into social taxes. 


LIBRARY LEAFLETS. 
Comfort in Sorrow. 

“Our Glorified” is a unique little volume, being a collection of 
“poems and passages of consolation especially for those bereaved 
by the loss of children.” It was compiled by Mrs. Elizabeth 
Howard Foxcroft, whose inspiration to the work was furnished 
primarily by her own affliction in the loss of a beloved daughter 
three years ago. Mrs. Foxcroft spent many years of her life in 
labor in behalf of children and the young, beginning to teach ina 
school for the poor in Columbus, O., when she was only 15, and con- 
tinuing her work in a larger field in later years at Cambridge, Mass., 
where it was crowned with special success. She was ‘suddenly 
called away to join her daughter for whom she mourned, in Octo- 
ber last, just after this book had been prepared for the press. A 
touching interest attaches to the contents in the light of these cir- 
cumstances, and the reader will find in the range of the selections 
a suggestive commentary on the lovely and unselfish character of 
the mother whose sore heart found comfort in them, and who sent 
them out in the hope of comforting others. They are not all well- 
known pieces, and are of varying quality, but all breathe a fine 
sentiment. The little book is tastefully printed, with gilt edges. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1. 


A Gift-Book for all Days. 

If you have forgotten some boy or girl in your Christmas giving 
or desire to add to your gifts, you will not go amiss to procurea 
copy of “ The Year’s Best Days,” a beautiful little book, bound in 
red muslin with black-and-gold lettering, and finely illustrated, con- 
taining 25 or 30 charming stories and sketches about Christmas, 
St. Valentine’s Day, Easter and Thanksgiving and pertaining to 
birthdays. The sketches are written by Mrs. Rose Hartwick 
Thorpe, author of “ Curfew Must Not Ring To-night,” who intro- 
duces the volume with the finely-expressed sentiment: 

That day is best wherein we give 
A thought to other’s sorrows ; 
Forgetting self, we learn to live, 
And blessings born of kindly deeds 
Make golden our to-morrows. 
Every one of them is worthy of being pronounced good, with em- 
phasis, and the book is suitable and desirable as a gift-book for 
any season. Moreover, it is one that any boy or girl will value 
very highly. Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1. 


Cup of Tea.” 

A little book written and published by Joseph M. Walsh of Phil- 
adelphia and sold for $1, entitled “‘ A Cup of Tea,” and chiefly de- 
signed as a text-book for the trade, is nevertheless of great inter- 
est and value to all who like to be accurately informed in regard to 
the history and sources of our supplies of food and drink. It pre- 
sents both a botanical and a commercial history of the tea-plant, de- 
scribing the methods of its growth and preparation for the market, 
adulterations, the art of mixing teas, statistics, and much other 
very interesting matter pertaining to tea. Mr. Walsh has spent 
many years in importing and handling tea, and he has embodied in 
this book the knowledge derived from his personal experience and 
observation, with information gleaned from other reliable sources 
that came in his way. The book is apparently exhaustive in its 
treatment of the subject. It may be added that Mr. Walsh gives 
some useful hints as to how a cup of tea for drinking ought and 
ought not to be prepared. _ ; 

A Missionary Epic. 

William C. Richards, known for his authorship of “ Science in 
Song,” and several volumes of rhythmic studies of scriptural sub- 
jects, has written an extended poem, “The Apostle of Burma, 
a Missionary Epic in Commemoration of the Centennial of the 
birth of Adoniram Judson.” It traces the story of the brave mis- 
sionary and his wives, so often related in prose, giving it a poetic 
dress, simple in style, easy in flow but dignified, and comporting 
well with its honored theme. There is enough of the romantic and 
of the heroic in the life of the great missionary to justify this effort 
to clothe it in a poetic robe of heroic measure, and the epic will 
find interested readers among the admirers of his great achieve- 
ments. It is bound in green and white and contains a portrait. 
Boston: Lee & Shepard. Price $1. 
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HOME OORRESPONDENOE. 


BROADLY STATED. 
MILWAUKEE, WIs., January 8, 1889. 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING : 

Goop HOovuSEKEEPING is a model paper and the best exponent 
of all the methods of the practical ways and work for women in the 
United States. That is a broad statement, but we say it advis- 
edly after giving credit for over a year to the various abstracts 
from its columns. Please continue to send the magazine and the 
advance sheets. AMANDA L. AIKENS, 

Editor of “ Woman’s World,” in Evening Wisconsin. 


A **GO AND DO LIKEWISE” LETTER. 
CovINGTON, Ky., December 20, 1888. 
Lditor of Good HOUSEKEEPING : 

Please find enclosed $2.50 for subscription to Goop HousE- 
KEEPING, to be sent to Mrs. , Charleston, S. C., for one 
year. You will please send from beginning of the present Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING year. My last is Vol. VIII, No.5. I have taken 
this most valuable magazine for three years now, and each book is 
worth tts weight in gold! 1 wish every home could be made more 
perfect by its influence, so am now sending it to a dear friend fora 
Christmas present, knowing she will enjoy this more than anything 
I could send her. You have best wishes for a prosperous new year. 

A. N. B. 


HISTORICALLY SPEAKING. 
SALINAS, CAL., December 30, 1888. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

As to your recent “ Literary Dinner,” the good housekeeping 
colony here has concluded that “ He who was too great to live” 
ends our hopes of success in solving the puzzle. I think the 
maker of this puzzle compiled it from a “ Hand Book of Quota- 
tions,” or a “ Compendium of Literature.” If the expression, “too 
great to live,” was applied to some one by an admirer or critic, as 
Pope calls Bacon the “ meanest of mankind,” I have never seen it. 
If itis a matter of opinion, I give Socrates, whose greatness cer- 
tainly brought him to his death. No. 19 I give—at a venture—as 
Alexander the Great, as Greek history says that Alexander’s 
father lay on the bier while Alexander was crowned. There are 
many kings who ascend the throne over the father’s corpse, but 
some particular incident gave rise to this expression. I think that 
Nos. 13, 19 and 21 are hardly fair questions, but it may be a case of 
sour grapes on my part. Mrs. E. S. H. 


HOUSEHOLD PETS. 
BUFFALO, N. Y., January 5, 1889. 
Editor of HOUSEKEEPING : 

We have had in your pages an interesting and valuable discussion 
on the subject of Household Pests. Now please let me drop one 
letter out of that heading, adding a word about “‘ Household Pets.” 
The sweet singers that gladden so many otherwise dull or monot- 
onous homes cannot be too well cared for, and a better “ prescrip- 
tion” for their treatment could hardly be written than the follow- 
ing, which I find credited to the Fancier’s Journal. Will you 
please give it a place in Goop HOUSEKEEPING for the benefit of 
those—I have no doubt a large portion of your readers—who have 
the canary bird to care-for: 

TREATMENT OF CANARIES. 
A pair of canaries I give to your care. 
Don’t blind them with sunshine or starve them with air, 
Or leave them out late in the cold and the damp, 
And then be surprised if they suffer from cramp ; 
Or open the windows in all kind of weathers, 
Quite near to their cage, till they puff out their feathers. 
The birds that are free fly to bush and to grot, 
If the winds are too cold or the sun is too hot; 
But these pretty captives depend on your aid, 
In winter for warmth, and in summer for shade. 
When they chirrup, and ceaselessly hop to and fro, 
Some want or discomfort they’re trying to show; 
When they scrape their bills sharply on perch or at wire, 
They’re asking for something they greatly desire ; 
When they set every feather on end in a twinkling 

With musical rustle, like water a-sprinkling, 


In rain or in sunshine, with sharp, call-like notes, 
They are begging for water to freshen their coats 
Cage, perches and vessels, keep all very clean, 
For fear of small insects—you know what I mean !— 
They breed in their feathers and leave them no rest. 

In buying them seed, choose the cleanest and best ; 

I feed my canaries (excuse me the hint) 

On hemp and canary, rape, millet and lint. 

I try them with all till I find out their taste— 

The food they don’t care for they scatter and waste. 
About their gay cages I hang a gay bower 

Of shepherd’s purse, chickweed and groundsel in flower. 
At a root of ripe grass they will pick with much zest, 
For seeds and small pebbles their feed to digest, 

But all should be ripe and well-seeded and brown, 

Few leaves on the groundsel, put plenty of down. 

In summer I hang them out high in the shade 

About our hall door by a portico made ; 

In spring, autumn, winter, a window they share, 

Where the blind is drawn down to the afternoon glare ; 
This window, if open beneath them, we close, 

Lest the cramp should seize hold of their poor little toes. 
A bath about noontide on every mild day 

Will keep your small favorites healthy and gay. 

In hot summer sunshine some calico green, 

As a roof to their cage makes a very good screen. 

On winter nights cover from lamplight and cold, 

And they’Il sing in all weathers, and live to be old. 


GOOD WORDS FOR GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 


Its contents are pure and winning.—A/bany (NV. Y.) Sunday 
Press. 


No home ought to be without GooD HOUSEKEEPING.— Wscon- 
sin State Journal. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is classical kitchen lore, and needs but to 
be seen to be coveted.—Kalamazoo (Mich.) Grange Visitor. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is a great aid, not only to the young 
housekeeper, but the more experienced as well.—Salem (MJass.) 
Observer. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING is packed full of good literary matter 
and helpful hints to those who have charge of the household.— 
Book Record. 


Ladies who once acquire the habit of looking for this magazine 
every fortnight, are certain to come to the conclusion that there is 
no “good housekeeping” without it.—San Francisco Hotel Ga- 
zette. 


We consider Goop HOUSEKEEPING as one of the best planned 
and most desirable magazines in its field. The home-keeping por- 
tion of our household look eagerly for its visits, and appreciate 
them when they come.—Pittsburgh (Pa.) Christian Advocate. 


Goop HouSsEKEEPING increases in interest with every number, 
and its coming is looked for with eager anticipation. Would that 
a copy might be placed in every family in the whole land. It is 
not only interesting but helpful.—Bangor (Me.) Daily Commercial. 


Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for the homes of the world, has found 
its way into thousands of families where it holds its proud posi- 
tion as a foremost domestic journal. Its articles are mostly 
original and by the best writers, and in all things it is eminently 
practical.— 7he Countryside. : 


Goop HouseEKEEPING, published Fortnightly, is a magnificent 
family paper, edited with special reference to the requirements of 
the American home, and its like is not published in America. No 
publication enjoys so extensive and influential a circulation 
amongst families as GooD HOUSEKEEPING, and if there is any 
other publication that is more valuable to have in every home than 
this practical magazine we would like to know it. We think any 
of our readers who do not have it regularly do not know what they 
miss.—Bangor (Me.) Industrial Journal, 
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A PAGE OF FUGITIVE VERSE. 


GATHERED HERE AND THERE. 
PATIENCE WITH THE LIVING. 
Sweet friend, when thou and I are gone 

Beyond earth’s weary labor, 
When small shall be our need of grace 
From comrade or from neighbor ; 
Passed all the strife, the toil, the care, 
And done with all the sighing, 

What tender truth shall we have gained, 
Alas! by simply dying? 

‘Then lips too chary of their praise 
Will tell our merits over, 

And eyes too swift our faults to see 
Shall no defect discover. 

Then hands that would not lift a stone 
Where stones were thick to cumber 
Our steep hill path, will scatter flowers 

Above our pillowed slumber. 


Sweet friend, perchance both thou and I, 
Ere love is pas¢ forgiving, 

Should take the earnest lesson home— 
Be patient with the living. 

To-day’s repressed rebuke may save 
Our blinding tears to-morrow ; 

Then patience—e’en when keenest edge 
May whet a nameless sorrow. 


’Tis easy to be gentle when 

Death’s silence shames our clamor, 
And easy to discern the best 

Through memory’s mystic glamour ; 
But wise it were for thee and me, 

Ere love is past forgiving, 
To take the tender lesson home— 

Be patient with the living. 

—Christian Advocate. 


WHAT OF THAT? 
Tired! Well, what of that? 
Did’st fancy life was spent on beds of ease, 
Fluttering the rose—leaves scattered by the 
breeze ? 
Come, rouse thee! Work while it is called to- 
day, 
Coward, arise, go forth thy way ! 


Lonely! And what of that? 
Some must be lonely; ’tis net given to all 
To feel a heart responsive rise and fall 
To blend another life into its own. 
Work may be done in loneliness! Work on! 


Dark! Well, and what of that ? 
Didst fancy life one summer holiday, 
With lessons none to learn, and nought but play? 
Go, get thee to thy task, conquer or die! 
It must be learned. Learn it then patiently. 


No help! Nay, ‘tis not so, 
Though human help be far, thy God is nigh : 
Who feeds the ravens, hears his children cry: 
He’s near thee whereso’er thy footsteps roam, 
And he will guide, light thee, help thee home. 
—Austin Gardner. 


MY OWN SHALL COME, 
Serene I hold my hands and wait, 
Nor care for wind, nor tide, nor sea; 
I rave no more ’gainst time nor fate, 
For lo! my own shall come to me. 


I stay my haste, I make delays, 
For what avails this eager pace ! 
I stand amid the eternal ways 
And what is mine shall know my face. 


Asleep, awake by night or day, 

The friends I seek are seeking me; 
Nor wind can drive my bark astray, 
Nor change the tide of destiny. 


What matter if I utand alone? 
I wait with joy the coming years ; 

My heart shall reap where it has sown, 
And gather up its fruits and tears. 


The waters know their own and draw 

The brook that springs on yonder height; 
So flows the good with equal law, 

Unto the soul with pure delight. 


The flower nodding in the wind 
Is ready plighted to the bee; 

And, maiden, why that look unkind? 
For lo! thy lover seeketh thee. 


The stars come nightly to the sky, 
The tidal wave unto the sea; 
Nor time, nor space, nor deep, nor high, 
Can keep my own away from me. 
— The Christian Nation. 


THE BRONZE CHURCH DOOR. 


Only a woman, shriveled and old! 

The prey of the winds and the prey of the cold! 
Cheeks that are shrunken, 

Eyes that are sunken, 

Lips that were never o’erbold 

Only a woman, forsaken and poor, 

Asking for alms at the bronze church-door. 


Hark to the organ! roll upon roll 

The waves of its music go over her soul! 
Silks rustle past her 

Thicker and faster— 

The great bell ceases its toll. 

Fain would she enter, but not for the poor 
Swingeth wide open the bronze church-door 


Only a woman, wailing alone, 

Icily cold on an ice-cold throne. 

What do they care for her? 

Mumbling a prayer for her— 

Giving not bread for a stone. 

Under rich laces their haughty hearts beat, 
Mocking the woes of their kin in the street. 


Only a woman. In the old days 

Hope caroled to her the happiest lays ; 
Somebody missed her; 

Somebody kissed her; 

Somebody crowned her with praise ; 
Somebody faced out the battle of life 
Strong for her sake who was mother or wife. 


Somebody lies with a tress of her hair 

Light on his heart, where the death-shadows are. 

Somebody waits for her 

Opening the gates for her, 

Giving delight for despair ; 

Only a woman—nevermore ! 

She is dead in snow at the bronze church-door ! 
—Christian Intelligencer. 


THE RAIN COMES SOBBING TO THE 
DOOR. 
The night grows dark and weird and cold, and 
thick drops patter on the pane; 
There comes a wailing from the sea; the wind 
is weary of the rain. 
The red coals click beneath the flame; and see, 
with slow and silent feet, 
The hooded shadows cross the woods to where 
the twilight waters beat! 
Now fanwise from the ruddy fire a brilliance 
sweeps athwart the floor, 
As, streaming down the lattices, the rain comes 
sobbing to the door ; 
As, streaming down the lattices, 
The rain comes sobbing to the door. 


Dullechoes round the casement fall, and through 
the empty chambers go, 


| Like forms unseen whom we can hear on tiptoe 


stealing to and fro ; 


But fill your glasses to the brim, and through a 
mist of smiles and tears, 
Our eyes,shall tell how much we love to toast 
the shades of other years! 
And hither they will flock again, the ghosts of 
things that are no more, 
While, streaming down the lattices, the rain 
comes sobbing to the door; 
While, streaming down the lattices, 
The rain comes sobbing to the door. 


The tempest-trodden waste lands moan, the trees 
are threshing at the blast, 
And now they come, the pallid shapes of dreams 
that perished in the past; . 
And when we lift the windows up, a smothered 
whisper round us strays, 
Like some lone wandering voice from graves 
that hold the wreck of by-gone days. 
I tell you that I love the storm, for think we not 
of thoughts of yore, 
When, streaming down the lattices, the rain 
comes sobbing to the door? 
When, streaming down the lattices, 
The rain comes sobbing to the door. 


We’ll drink to those we sadly miss, and sing 
some mournful song we know, 
Since they may chance to hear it all, and muse 
on friends they’ve left below. 
Who knows—if souls in bliss can leave the bor- 
ders of their Eden home— 
But that some loving one may now about the 
ancient threshold roam ? 
Oh! like an exile he would hail a glimpse of the 
familiar floor, 
Though, streaming down the lattices, the rain 
comes sobbing to the door. 
Though, streaming down the lattices, 
The rain comes sobbing to the door. 
—WNebraska State Journal. 


A WORD ABOUT WORDS. 
Ah me! these terrible tongues of ours, 
Are we half aware of their mighty powers ? 
Do we ever trouble our heads at all 
Where the jest may strike, or the hint may fall ? 
The latest chirp of that “little bird,” 
The spicy story “ you must have heard ”’— 
We jerk them away in our gossip rash, 
And somebody’s glass, of course, goes smash ! 
What fames have been blasted and broken, 
What pestilent sinks been stirred, 
By a word in lightness spoken, 
By only an idle word? 


A sneer—a shrug—a whisper low— 

They are poisoned shafts from an ambushed bow! 
Shot by the coward, the fool, the knave, — 

They pierce the mai! of the great and brave; 
Vain is the buckler of wisdom and pride 

To turn the pitiless point aside ; 


The lip may cur! with a careless smile, 
But the heart drips blood—drips blood the while. 
Ah me! what hearts have been broken, 
What rivers of blood been stirred, 
By a word in malice spoken, 
By only a bitter word ? 


A kindly word and a tender tone— 
To only God is their virtue known! 
They can lift from the dust the abject head, 
They can turn a foe to a friend instead ; 
The heart tlose-barred with passion and pride 
Will fling at their knock its portals wide, 
And the hate that blights and the scorn that sears 
Will melt in the fountain of childlike tears. 
What ice-bound griefs have been broken, 
What rivers of love been stirred, 
By a word in kindness spoken, 
By only a gentle word. 
—Unidentified. 
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